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International Trucks Serve the Public 


Through Serving the Meat Industry 





Quarry Market 


ee More Mear” 





Hauling at Low Cost 


The Pittsburgh Provision & Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., kept records on 
a fleet of seven Internationals last year 
and found the operating cost to be 
5 9/10 cents a mile—all possible costs 
except drivers’ wages included. Most 
of the trucks had traveled between 
30,000 and 40,000 miles before the 
analysis was made. Complete details 
on request. 


Most of the trucks in the Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co. fleet are International A-2’s. 
The model A-2 now sells for 


5615 


for 136-inch wheelbase chassis f. 0. b. factory 
(taxes extra) 


Other International sizes %{-ton to 7)4-ton. Ask for 
demonstration. Call a branch or dealer, or w rite us. 
\, 
Nil \ 
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*& Livestock and livestock products provide over 50 
per cent of the total annual income of the American 
farmer: 

*& & Official figure for 1930, latest available. 


tion was exceeded only once, in 1919, under wartime 


This valua- 


conditions. 


*& & &In the 16 major markets during 1931 the trucked re- 
ceipts equalled over 302,000 cars of livestock. 


HE mind is staggered by the facts 

and figures that sum up the vast- 
ness of the meat industry. The world 
awaits breathlessly, as well it may, 
for signs of improvement to come 
into the price levels of the hog and 
cattle markets. For here is a basic 
commodity that means prosperity 
to Agriculture* and to Industry. 

ME AT—giant among food indus- 

tries—competes with the automotive 
industry for first place. An average 
of 115 million head of livestock are 
produced each year to provide the 
larders of the land with health and 
energy-building meats. Seventeen 
billion pounds of meat are marketed 
annually with a total value reaching 
to $3.500.000.000.* * 


A wonderful industry—a demand- 






ing industry for truck service—a 
popular field for Internationals! In 
every branch of this industry, so 
closely linked with Agriculture, there 
is a preference for International 
transportation. From farms to great 
central markets, *** from pac “king 
houses to wholesalers, retailers, and 
thence to you, meat products go eco- 
nomically in International Trucks. 

International Harvester is proud 
of the reputation established by 
many thousands of International 
Trucks serving the public through 
serving the meat industry. 

These trucks do as good a job in 
every line of business—and at the 
same low costs. If you have loads to 
haul, find out w hat International 


Trucks can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCOR PORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Thank goodness, the election 1s 
over! . 


Let’s be sports, forget partisan 
politics, and work with might-and- 
main for prosperity. 

After all, the country is to have 
the President the majority wanted. 


ee 


To Congress — Enact a sensible 
sales tax. 


Also to Congress: Cut expendi- 
tures. < 

Nobody, not even the Federal Gov- 
ernment, can insure unemployment 
insurance. It’s. too uncertain a 
quantity. 


Preserve us from the Vice-Presi- 
dent becoming President! 


Sterling is belying its name. 


War debt revision, yes. Cancella- 
tion, no! 


ee 


All ain’t rosy in Russia. 


High Finance had better not try 
io make prices lower. 


To High Finance: There are 
worse risks than financial risks. 


See what Japan’s yen for militar- 
ism is doing to the Japanese yen. 


A prophecy: The outlook will be 
better twelve months from now. 


Give up and you can give nothing 
else. 


I Vhere there are clock-watchers 
things don’t go like clock-work. 


Dump “dumping” ! 


Next Spring, more than sap should 
be moving up. 


If we can’t get what we want, let’s 
make the best of what we have. 
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although based upon the profit motive, busi- 
ness exists for man and not man for business; 
that an adequate editorial service must there- 
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human relations—the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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Let this Book be 


Let it be your guide to success in the stock market. Let it be your 
counsellor whenever you want to make an investment. Let it save you from , 
the pitfalls of ignorance in speculation and trading. Let it open your eyes 
to the golden possibilities that lie ahead. Let it protect you against the 
dangers of unwise moves, of reckless gambling, of blind chance-taking. 


your Treasure Chest! | 





by R. W. SCHABACKER 
Financial Editor of FORBES 


is now in its eighth printing. Thousands have used it successfully during the past two years of uncertainty 


| 
1 
STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE ) 
t 


and disappointment. Hundreds of new investors are turning to it every month! 

Because it is more than just a book. It is a complete course in successful investing—a_veritable encyclopedia, 

covering the market and its workings from A to Z. But it is more than an encyclopedia. Because it is human. It 

is logical. It is analytical. It is easy to read, easy to digest. And it makes the involved workings of the mar- 

ket as plain as day to you. With this book at your elbow (and keep it at your elbow!) you know not only what I 

to buy but why and when to buy. i 
I 


Here are just a few of the hundreds of questions this book answers: 


How to do your own forecasting. How to trade by charts. 

The seven cardinal signals that forecast a turn in When not to trade on tips. 
the market. 5 . How to detect pool manipulation. t 

How to predict major changes in business. _ How to read a corporation statement. 

a to take the worry out of market trading, Why the insiders make money. i 
nere to find all kinds of stock information. rate b insid 

How to compute the price-earning ratio. ow to become an insider. ’ 

The basic rule for judging a stock’s real value. How to make short-selling absolutely safe. 

How to make money in a bear market. How the machinery of the Stock Exchange works. 








There are 27 chapters in this book—875 pages—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations. 


THE 27 CHAPTERS ARE: Introduction. The Stock Security, Dividends and Rights, An Introduction to 
Exchange, Brokerage Houses and Trading Facilities, Stock Analysis, Price and Yield in Stock Analysis, 1 

Following a Typical Transaction, Development of the Sources of Stock Information, What Makes the Mar- 
Stock Clearing Corporation, The Night Clearing ket Move, An Introduction to Trading, Principles of ( 

Branch, The Day Clearing Branch, Stock Exchange Trading, Taking the Worry Out of Stock Trading, 
Credit and Marginal Trading, The Short Sale, Odd- The Technical Side of the Market, An Introduction to : 

Lot Dealing, Brokers’ Loans, Dealing with the Chart Reading, Principles of Chart Trading, Long 
Broker, Outside Stock Exchanges, Types of Corporate Swing Movements, Conclusion and Review. : 
You may have “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” on 5 Days’ Approval. 
Mail the coupon NOW—and hasten Profits! T 
a <- «ms anes cup cues ene ee a Gm Ge Gee GD GD aun Ge ae Gu Gm Gus aun GGb cue gue qe Gs Gm as au aes cue ee ae aus ae am ae oom § 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

O Send me, post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE.” My remittance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I 

return the book within 5 days you will refund my money. I 
O Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return the book within 5 days and owe you nothing. (No I 
charge orders will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) V 
Cc 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


ACT and COMMENT 


By B. G. 


NATIONALLY-known 

pany, employing many work- 
ers, was drifting towards trouble 
some time ago. There was one man 
calculated to rescue it; but he was 
filling a congenial post. President Hoover, made aware 
of all the circumstances, at once became busy. In a talk 
with the man at the White House, the President urged 
him to sink every personal consideration and tackle the 
task. To the man’s objections, the President replied, “If 
this were war time, I would unhesitatingly draft you for 
the job. It is war we are all fighting. I don’t want you 
to shirk this duty.” The business leader capitulated. He 
took hold. And the company now gives every promise of 
being able to pull through successfully. 

Longer ago, when New York was threatened with bank 
troubles, President Hoover had all the facts laid before 
him. He urged that remedial steps be taken. The solu- 
tion in this instance also meant inducing a very well known 
man to give up an enviable position to wrestle with the 
innumerable difficulties involved. The President wrote 
him a letter expressing his profound gratification over 
his acceptance of the responsibility. 

In neither case did it become known to the public that 
the President had the slightest thing to do with formulat- 
ing plans to stave off imminent trouble. 


PRESIDENT a 
DOES THINGS 
YOU NEVER 


HEAR ABOUT 


3? 


Many an ill is cured by prefixing it with a “w. 


OTHING more higgledy-pig- 


UNIFICATION 
OF gledy than America’s con- 
TRANSPORTA- glomeration of transportation could 


TION COMING be imagined. We have railroads— 
presumably headed by able execu- 
tives—that compete needlessly for business at ruinous cost, 
running two to a half-dozen trains where one would 
serve. We have a governmental regulatory body insisting 
that railway companies maintain lines which have out- 
lived usefulness and have become financial leeches. Al- 
ready overburdened taxpayers are compelled by tax 
leviers to supply millions upon millions for developing 
waterways to carry freight which our semi-idle railroads 
could readily handle and thus give employment to some of 
the million railway workers who have been squeezed out. 

We have motor buses and motor trucks engaged in cost- 
ly warfare against one another and against existing rail- 
way facilities. Aviation, except in rare instances, is not 


linked and dove-tailed with supplementary transportation 


FORBES 


connections. The railroads complain that they are mulcted 
to the tune of hundreds of millions to maintain roads 
used chiefly for competitive transportation, and we have 
the motor industry complaining that it is taxed beyond all 
reason. We have expensive inland waterways moving 
relatively little traffic, yet we are freely spending money 
to build more. In towns and cities we have street cars 
battling against buses, often at serious cost to stock- 
holders and bondholders. 

What results could be achieved by a national transporta- 
tion “czar” of the Mussolini type! 

Here is a most fertile field for the exercise of 
America’s vaunted organizing ability. 


Concentration in youth earns relaxation in age. 


RESIDENT Lincoln is credited 


RAISE 

SOME with having replied to a Smart 
TARIFF Alec who asked him the ideal 
RATES length for a man’s legs. “They 


should be just so long that when 
he stands up his feet reach the ground.” How high 
should any given tariff rate be? It should fit all the cir- 
cumstances down to the ground, so to speak. A high rate 
may be wisest in one case, a low rate in another. 

Broadly speaking, competition in raising tariff walls 
throughout the world is going to extremes. Some need 
razing; others, raising. Why, for example, should the 
United States permit cheap, inferior Japanese electric 
lamps to close factories here when, admittedly, American 
factories are the most efficient in the world? Why should 
Federal, State or municipal construction, paid for by 
American taxpayers, use foreign steel when that product 
admittedly is manufactured efficiently at home? Why 
should Orientals, Sovietists or others paid a miserable 
pittance be allowed to take bread from the mouths of 
American wage-earners in times like these when we 
haven’t enough work to go round? 

It is all right to import whatever cannot be produced 
economically and efficiently at home, but it is not political 
or social or business statesmanship to sanction harmful 
dumping when we have some ten millions unable to find 
employment. President Hoover’s instructions to the 
Tariff Commission to conduct investigations and to re- 
port promptly are most timely. Like other nations, we 
must give primary consideration to self-preservation. 


Execute orders right or your head will fall. 
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Hold on to Your Self-Respect 


66 M I slipping?” 
“Is my ability giving out?” 


‘“‘Has my resourcefulness dried up?” 

“Has my right hand lost its cunning?” 

“Ts my will-power on the wane?” 

Such questions plague many men to-day. They won't 
down. 

In view of what has befallen, this is natural: But it 
is not logical. 

If you were the only person whose income had dimin- 
ished, if yours were the only business that has become 
unprofitable, you would be justified in concluding that 
something had gone wrong with you, with your brains, 
with your judgment, with your capacity. 

The truth is, however, that not one man in a thousand, 
that not one business in a thousand, has escaped the 
devastating effects of events since 1929. 


ONDER these facts: 

The total income of the people of this country 
is estimated to have fallen from approximately $90,000,- 
000,000 to less than $50,000,000,000. 

One-fourth of all who were gainfully employed are now 
completely idle, and a still larger number are working 
only part-time; almost every high salary has been dras- 
tically reduced; the income of every investor has been 
severely curtailed; most wages have been cut. 

That is what has happened to individuals. 

The majority of companies are to-day paying not a 
single dollar on their common stocks. 

Examine the quarterly or other earnings’ statements 
published day-by-day and you discover that it is unusual 
rather than usual for any net profit whatsoever to be 
shown. In a great many cases the losses run into very 
large figures. 

Since the panic there have been about 80,000 com- 
mercial: failures. In addition some 4,750 banks have 
closed. 

Our foreign trade has shrunk from over $9,600,000,000 
in 1929 to approximately $3,000,000,000 for this year. 


UILDING operations totalled $7,000,000,000 in the 

boom and will this year probably fall short of 
$1,500,000,000. Railway car loadings in the first nine 
months of 1929 were close to 40,000,000 compared with 
little more than 20,000,000 for the same period this 
year. Production of motor vehicles has dropped from 
more than 5,600,000 in 1929 to an estimated production 
of 1,425,000 this year. Steel ingot production in the 
first three-quarters of this year was only 10,000,000 tons 
contrasted with more than 43,000,000 tons for the same 
period in 1929—and the output is still running under 
one-fifth of capacity. 

Bank clearings for the fiscal year ended October i 
totalled $177,300,000,000, compared with almost $457,- 
000,000,000 for the same period in 1929. New capital 
issues for the first nine months of this vear are slightly 


in excess of $255,800,000; in 1929 for the same nine 
months the total was almost $7,500,000,000. Loans to 
brokers have dropped from $8,600,000,000 at the height 
of the boom, to below $400,000,000. Stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange alone have dropped in market 
value from almost $90,000,000,000 in September, 1929, 
to $27,000,000,000. 

The general commodity price level, according to Brad- 
street’s, is down from 13.00 in 1929 to 7.27. 


NDER <ll these circumstances why should we feel 
that we should have gone along as if nothing out 

of the ordinary had happened? 

How could we in reason have hoped to receive a 
special dispensation ? 

If we still have a job—any kind of a job—we should 
realize that we are among the fortunate ones. 

If we have been able to keep our business going, even 
at a loss, we have reason for self-congratulation. 

Even those who have lost out completely, financially, 
workwise, businesswise, must not conclude that they have 
outlived their usefulness. 

Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our self-respect. 
- We must indulge overmuch in neither self-blame nor 
self-pity. We must not surrender abjectly to fear, but 
lay fast hold on faith. Our heads may be battered 
and bloody, but they must not become bowed. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that no man 
is defeated until he himself admits defeat. 

Don’t admit defeat! 


Look up or fall down. 


RELAY I MAGINATION—harnessed— 
THIS TO moves the world. To be suc- 
YOUR cessful, a salesman must have 
SALESMEN imagination, wedded to resourceful- 


ness—and, of course, knowledge. 
A British department store, inspired by suggestions 
offered by Herbert N. Casson, has issued these instruc- 
tions to its sales force: “Don’t sell clothes; sell personal 
appearance and attractiveness. Don’t sell shoes; sell foot 
comfort and the pleasure of walking in the open air. 
Don’t sell sweets; sell happiness and the pleasures of 
taste. Don’t sell furniture; sell a home that has both 
comfort and refinement. Don’t sell books; sell the joys 
and profits of knowledge. Don’t sell toys; sell gifts that 
make the kiddies glad. Don’t sell things; sell ideas, feel- 
ings, self-respect, home life and happiness. Don’t sell for 
the sake of increased sales; but to be of real service and 
help to our customers.” 
Aren’t these pointers worth passing on to your sales- 
men ? 


To salesmen: Don’t aim to get by, but more buyers. 
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Every Man 


Must Be a Salesman 





By THOMAS J. WATSON 


President, International Business 
Machines Corporation 


mindedness should not be con- 

fined, as it too often is, to the 
sales department alone. It should ex- 
tend to every corner of the business 
organization. 

Every executive, no matter what 
the title he holds, would do well 
periodically to close up his desk and 
go out in the field and contact the 
salesmen and their customers. Execu- 
tives of our company have done it 
with excellent results ; so have others. 

The man who is out of touch with 
happenings on the firing line has less 
to contribute to his company’s prog- 
ress than the man who knows what 
is going on at the front; second-hand 
reports may be a substitute, but that 
sort of knowledge is never complete- 
ly satisfactory. Direct, personal ex- 
perience with the salesmen is needed 
to round out an executive’s useful- 
ness. 

The reason is this: A company can 
exist only as long as it can sell its 
products. That fact is self-evident, 
whether the company’s products be 


ie the years ahead of us, sales- 


chewing gum, office equipment, or in- 
vestment advice. Because selling is 
the most vital and the most impor- 
tant of company activities, every ex- 
ecutive must be alive to it, in sym- 
pathy with the selling end of the 
business, familiar with what buyers 
are doing and thinking—in a word, 
sales-minded. 

This executive sales-mindedness is 
particularly important if the sales 
manager is to get the backing and co- 
operation that he needs for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. The sales manager 
must, of course, sell his company on 
his ideas and plans. If they are 
sound, wholehearted backing assures 
their success. If they can be im- 
proved on, it is the duty of other 
executives to know it. Neither co- 
operation nor suggestion can be as 
constructive and valuable as_ they 
should be unless all executives know 
the conditions with which the sales 
manager has to deal. 

Men who are selling to-day must 
have this co-operation. But they 


must have something else, coming 





5 


from within themselves—the capac- 
ity to work harder and more intelli- 
gently than they ever have before. 
The salesman who prides himself 
only on the number of customers he 
calls on may be doing an ineffective 
job, just as the man who does not 
properly apply unusual intelligence 
to selling. The first may make no 
intelligent calls, the second so few 
calls that his intelligence does him 
little good. Selling takes thinking 
and hard work. You cannot sell by 
formula, and it is equally true that 
you cannot sell by sitting in the of- 
fice. The salesman in whom is com- 
bined the capacity to work unceasingly 
and the ability to do it intelligently 
need never fear for his future. 


HE past few years have pre- 
sented the salesman with many 
new conditions to overcome, and it 
has been necessary to abandon the; 
kid-glove method of selling, which: 
simply means accepting orders as 
they are offered, and apply aggres- 
sive salesmanship. A man selling a 
legitimate line of merchandise has a 
right to use strong arguments and 
stick to his prospect until he has. 
given him every honest reason for 
buying his product. 
This procedure requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of the product, of. 
what it does for the customer, and 
of salesmanship. Here, again, . ap- 
pears the need for hard work and 
for careful study. There is no sub- 
stitute for field experience in learn- 
ing the art of selling. But that prac- 
tical experience should be built on a 
foundation of careful training. Our 
company would never have reached 
its present position if we had not 
emphasized from the first the fun- 
damental importance of thorough 
sales training and its application in 
the field of action. 


HAT I have said about kid- 

glove selling applies to adver- 
tising as well. It should consist of 
hard-hitting sales talk of the same 
kind the salesman uses; in that way 
the language of the advertising and 
the language of the salesman will link 
together. This method makes it easy 
for the Advertising Department to 
sell the management on the purchase 
of advertising space. 

The field of selling offers a won- 
derful opportunity for young men to 
acquire the necessary training for 
executive positions later on, because 
there they acquire an aggressiveness, 
a knowledge of human nature, an 
understanding of what is going on 
in the business world that can scarce- 
ly be matched in any other depart- 
ment of business. And, too, they ac- 
quire that all-important quality of 
sales-mindedness. 











Profitable Management 


What’s NEW 





RETAILING 








A New Sovrce of Furniture-Store 
Profits 


AST Spring, customers of the 

main Ludwig Baumann furni- 
ture store in New York saw, with 
some surprise, that a new department 
had sprung up to handle jewelry. 
And this Fall, the combination, un- 
usual as it is, is being extended to 
four more stores in the chain. 

For some time, customers had been 
suggesting a jewelry department, and 
in May the company decided to try 
out the idea. That particular time 
was selected for a definite reason: the 
months immediately following in- 
cluded the June rise and the Summer 
slump in jewelry sales, thus giving a 
clue to the new department’s per- 
formance under varying market con- 
ditions within a relatively short 
period. The company soon found, as 
it had expected to, that young 
couples who bought furniture often 
bought engagement or wedding rings 
at the same time, and that they would 
buy both types of merchandise in the 
same store. But another fact popped 
up—it worked both ways: couples at- 
tracted to the jewelry department 


Visitors to Chicago’s Century of Progress Exhibition 
next year will ride from building to building in mod- 
ernistically styled blue and white buses instead of 
relying on weary legs. The first of a fleet of sixty to 
be delivered to Greyhound Lines is shown below. Each 
bus has room for ninety passengers—fifty seated and 
forty standing—and can be turned in its own length 





¢ Retailing 
e _¢ Marketing 
in é' 
¢ Co-operation 
¢ Accounting 


often were in the mood to buy furni- 
ture. Ludwig Baumann claims not 
only that the jewelry department is 
self-supporting but also that it has in- 
creased sales of furniture. 


Children Take Over Department 


Store 


NE day in October an unpre- 

cedented turnover of personnel 
occurred in Bamberger’s department 
store in Newark, New Jersey. In the 
chair of each major and minor execu- 
tive sat a child of high school age 
with an outstanding school record, 
giving and receiving orders under the 
watchful eye of his precedessor. 
Even the advertising copy and draw- 
ings were produced by the children 
a week ahead of time so they could 
appear on the same dav. The oc- 
casion was 
the store’s 
New Jersey 
School Day: 
the object 
was to create 
goodwill 
among par- 
ents for to- 
day, good- 
will among 
children for 
to-morrow 
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New Luxury for the Man 


N October, for the first time, 

Philadelphians crowded into 
Wanamaker’s: new store for men, 
looked proudly at its elaborate furni- 
ture, its fountains, its mural paint- 
ings and walls panelled with oak, 
kelobra, beech and zebrawood, and 
inspected a line of merchandise wider 
than any of its kind they had seen 
before. The store, claimed to be the 
largest of its type in the world, oc- 
cupies eight floors of a 26-story build- 
ing. Unusual features are a range of 
merchandise which includes, besides 
street and sports clothing, complete 
equipment for all sports; a floor de- 
voted to women’s sports wear ; an in- 
formation service on _ last-minute 
hunting and fishing conditions in 
well-known haunts; a tobacco shop; 
a barber shop; and numerous loung- 
ing rooms and specialized depart- 
ments decorated in the style of hunt- 
ing lodges, men’s clubs and old 
English shops. 





CO-OPERATION 








Co-Operation May Help to Break 
Exchange Jams 


EGULATIONS in more than 
thirty foreign countries restrict- 

ing or forbidding the export of 
money in any form have driven many 





Aluminum Company of America 
Speedy, streamlined and light 
in weight, the new cars of the 
Philadelphia and Western electric 
line are an outgrowth of the trac- 
tion industry’s fight to come 
back. Results now are beginning 
to appear: in spite of last year’s 
business difficulties, the industry 
earned three per cent. on its five 
billion dollar investment, more of 
an achievement than the five and 
a half per cent. earned in 1929. 
To hasten the comeback, the 
American Transit Association is 
promoting tax and accident re- 
duction and better merchandising 
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an exporter figuratively to despair, 
actually to “bootlegging.” (ForsEs, 
August 15.) 

Now comes a plan sponsored by 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York to let some light into the pic- 
ture by bringing together its import- 
ing and exporting members. Often 
this has happened: a New York ex- 
porter ships ten thousand dollars 
worth of radios to a South American 
distributor; exchange _ restrictions, 
suddenly clamped down, prevent the 
distributor from remitting; and the 
exporter loses a fat market. Yet his 
neighbor is an importer, who owes a 
South American company ten thou- 
sand dollars for a shipment of hides. 
The Merchants’ Association proposes 
to bring exporters and importers to- 


gether privately to settle such trans- 
actions when they are not forbidden 
by the foreign country. Under the 
plan, the hide importer pays the radio 
exporter ten thousand dollars; the 
South American radio distributor 
pays the shipper of hides the same 
sum; both transactions are closed to 
the satisfaction of all parties, and no 
funds have been exported to the 
United States. 

Such a method has been proposed 
before, but only informally; the im- 
portant feature of this plan is that 
it is the first organized effort of its 
kind, backed by the pledges of a num- 
ber of importers to co-operate. Prob- 
able difficulties are three: only a part 
of the import and export merchandise 
transactions between the United 
States and another country can be so 
disposed of because they never are 
evenly balanced ; a number of foreign 
exchange restrictions forbid such 
transfer of balances; and the plan 
circumvents the foreign country’s 
motive in restricting foreign ex- 
change transactions—to preserve, and 
especially to increase, its holdings of 
United States funds. 








MARKETING 








A New Kind of Goodwill 
Advertising 
ERSEY CITY employers now 
have a new source for finding 





new employees: bank advertising. 

In October, the Commercial Trust 
Company of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
threw open its twice-a-week adver- 
tising space to the unemployed to ad- 
vertise their qualifications for jobs. 
Applicants must be residents of 
Jersey City and unable to afford 
regular employment-wanted adver- 
tisements. Each advertiser is identi- 
fied only by a number ; when answers 
are received, the bank arranges an 
interview. 

The idea (copyrighted) already 
has built goodwill among job-givers 
as well as job-seekers. But a few 
wrinkles had to be ironed out. To 
keep applicants for advertising space 
from crowding into the bank (and 
thus arousing suspicion of a run), all 
applications are handled by mail; to 
relieve itself of possible complica- 
tions, the bank makes clear both to 
employer and to advertiser that it is 
up to the former to decide on the 
prospective employee’s character and 
capacity, that the bank is acting only 
as a clearing house. 


Dealers Flock to Support of Pre- 
Tested Campaign 


se AKE up dealers by showing 
them that oil burners can be 
sold, and are being sold.” 

That is the watchword which the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration of Bloomington, Illinois, has 
set up for its sales campaign this Fall. 
Result : 1932 is expected to be one of 
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General Electric Company 


Rolling kitchens, 1932 style, have little in common 
with the A. E. F. models of 1918. Several of these 
modern versions have toured the country this Fall to 
test their ability to create sales for General Electric 
home appliances; so successful have they been that 
a hundred additional ones soon will go into service 


the company’s best years and prob- 
ably will pass 1931 both in sales and 
in profits. 

Last June, the company organized 
a promotion plan for its Fall cam- 
paign—simple, inexpensive, based on 
intimate contact with consumers and 
built on well-tried sales principles— 
which appeared to have all the ear- 
marks of a smashing success. But it 
contained little that could be drama- 
tized to dealers to get their co-opera- 
tion; dealers in oil burners, as in 
many other lines, were lethargic ; and 
without their wholehearted backing 
the company’s plan might not work. 

So the company decided to startle 
its dealers into action by showing 
them that the promotion plan, simple 
as it was, would create sales and 
profit dollars. To do this, it called 
on the principle of pre-testing. 

During the hottest months of the 
year, a flying squadron of company 
representatives went successively into 
seven cities in Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan (ranging in population 
from 12,000 to more than 300,000), 
induced dealers to get behind the 
campaign to give it a fair trial, and 
launched a three-day test program. 
Complete records of each test cam- 
paign were kept: population of the 
city ; total number of contacts made; 
prospects, divided into good, bad and 
indifferent classifications ; the number 
of those people called on who already 
had oil heat, who were tenants, who 
slammed doors, and who were not 
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worth further cultivation; the num- 
ber of oil- burner owners who were 
telephoned for prospect names, and 
the number of names secured in that 
way; actual sales made during the 
three-day test period ; and sales made 
during the seven days after the test 
closed. 

By the time each test campaign was 
completed, proof of the plan’s success 
was ample. Fortified with these facts, 
and with the additional evidence that 
sales had been made during the hot- 
test months of the Summer, salesmen 
were able to prove to dealers in other 
cities that the promotional plan cer- 
tainly would get results in the Fall. 
And dealers, faced with tangible evi- 
dence that their co-operation meant 
profit, forgot their indifference and 
rushed to support the campaign. By 
the first of November, it had been 
launched in 55 cities, in each case 
with the enthusiastic backing of 
dealers. 


Radio Sales Meeting Stirs Dealer 
Enthusiasm 


EALERS in Plymouth cars in 

November shared with house- 
wives gathered around luncheon 
tables a secret that few office-bound 
husbands heard: the first informa- 
tion on the new Plymouth car, whose 
presentation to the general public 
will not take place until the middle 
of November. 

When the Chrysler Corporation 
decided to produce its 1933 Plymouth 
as a six, it also decided to startle 
Plymouth dealers with an idea in 
sales meetings new to the automotive 
industry—a sales meeting by radio.* 
Accordingly, early in November, 
75,000 Plymouth dealers and _ sales- 
men gathered at local meetings in 25 
cities to hear two radio programs 
announcing the new car. 

The first opened with martial 
music, followed by talks made by 
members of the Chrysler organization 
describing the new Plymouth’s fea- 
tures. Interspersed with the talks 
were dramatized cut-backs into the 
history of the Plymouth car: a lab- 
oratory scene; the scene in a direc- 
tors’ meeting when it was decided to 
go ahead with the six cylinder en- 
gine ; and a scene on the Indianapolis 
speedway. The first part of the ra- 
dio program then closed, the car it- 





self was unveiled at the 25 meetings, . 


dealers inspected it closely, and wired 
into the broadcasting headquarters 
any questions they desired to ask. 
The second part of the program, 
an hour later, was devoted to answer- 
ing some of the questions asked by 
dealers (but all could not be an- 
swered, for more than 3,000 wires 





*Shell Oil Company recently held a sales con- 
vention by radio in exght Western states (ForBes. 
July 1, 1932). 


were received), and to the reading of 
congratulatory telegrams and ‘cables 
from all over the world. 

The Chrysler Corporation sees 
three advantages in its radio sales 
meeting: novelty, which aroused 
dealer enthusiasm; economy, which 
saved the tremendous expense of a 
central sales convention; and effec- 
tiveness, which permitted company 
executives to speak personally—trarely 
possible at sectional conventions. 


“The Refrigerator Revue’—A Hit! 
EW YORK housewives swal- 
lowed five pills in October—and 

liked them. 

The pills were five performances of 
the “Electric Refrigeration Revue,” 
staged to promote the use of electri- 
cal refrigerators, and housewives 
swallowed them with relish because 
of the sugar coating. 

Gathered in an auditorium with a 
capacity of 450, they viewed a pro- 
gram of three one-act plays with re- 
frigeration subtly woven into the 
plots; a team of dancers; a lecturer 
on home economics; and a radio an- 
nouncer noted for his lighthearted 
chatter. All direct advertising was 
barred, but outside the doors was an 
exhibition of various makes of re- 
frigerators. 

Admission to the revue (which 
played to a packed house every night) 
was gained by complimentary tickets ; 
the tickets were issued by the revue’s 
sponsors, those members of the Elec- 
trical Association of New York who 
are interested in selling electric 
refrigerators. 





ACCOUNTING 











Should Stockholders Audit Accounts? 


HOULD stockholders insist on an 

independent audit of their com- 
pany’s books by auditors appointed 
by them? 

Stockholders in the United States 
usually have yawned at that question 
up to the moment when disaster 
stares them in the face. But the ex- 
periences of the past few years have 
put new life into them, and to-day 
agitation for a change in audit pro- 
cedure is swelling to a tremendous 
volume. And accountants are seeing 
eye to eye with stockholders; at the 
1932 conventions of four leading ac- 
counting associations that subject was 
listed high on the program. 

Progress in obtaining independent 
audits of corporation accounts has 
been rapid; within recent years, for 
example, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has urged all listed companies 
to submit financial statements pre- 
pared by independent accountants. 
And the campaign has attained real 
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results: in October, the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants issued a survey of the 
financial reports of the 829 companies 
which were listed on the Stock Ex- 
change at the end of 1931. Of these, 
651, or 78.5 per cent., submitted 
statements audited by independent 
public accountants; 130 revealed no 
evidence of an independent audit ; and 
48 issued no reports on which a con- 
clusion could be based. 

But does the independent audit 
always assure stockholders that all 
essential information concerning their 
company has been laid on the table? 

Many stockholders believe that the 
answer is no; and many accountants 
agree. They are convinced that an 
additional factor of safety must be 
added: the auditors should not only 
be independent—they should be se- 
lected. by the stockholders or their 
representatives and be made directly 
responsible to them. 

A very real precedent for such a 
policy exists. Under Great Britain’s 
Companies Act of 1929 (a consolida- 
tion of previous statutes), the stock- 
holders of each corporation appoint 
the company’s auditor ; at each annual 
meeting the auditor must report di- 
rectly to stockholders on the balance 
sheet and on the accounts examined ; 
the auditor is entitled to attend any 
general meeting during which his re- 
ports are considered and make any 
statement about or explanation of the 
accounts that he desires; and he must 
state in his report whether or not he 
has obtained from the officers all the 
information he requires to present a 
correct view of the company’s affairs. 

Through this law and through the 
aggressive chair-smashing technique 
which British stockholders use at an- 
nual meetings, corporate transactions 
in Great Britain rarely remain hidden. 

But most American stockholders 
do not appear at meetings (partly be- 
cause of the great distances in the 
United States); in America the law 
—except in a few specialized in- 
stances—does not require independ- 
ent audits; and auditors usually are 
selected by and report to the com- 
pany’s officers. To protect stock- 
holders from the unknown, and yet to 
get around their inability or unwill- 
ingness to attend meetings, some ac- 
countants are urging that the board of 
directors take the bull by the horns 
and select the company’s auditors 
entirely independent of executive offi- 
cers. They believe that, in this way, 
legislation which might be undesirable 
can be avoided ; that the fact that di- 
rectors should be independent critics 
of the active management’s policies 
will be emphasized; and that stock- 
holders will be assured that the infor- 
mation which they obtain on company 
affairs is complete and accurate. 
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A FORECAST of Commodity 


Three Great Cyles in 150 Years Suggest 
Probable Trend for Coming Decade 
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N the charts above is presented the long-term trend of 

domestic commodity prices for over 130 years, di- 
vided into three definite cycles, the last not yet completed. 
The pictures tell their own story of huge and disturbing 
eras of inflation and subsequent deflation accompanying 
the periodic cataclysm of important wars. 

No effort is here made to convince the reader that his- 
tory repeats itself. It most certainly does not, to the let- 
ter, but there is nevertheless some logic to expecting 
similar results from similar stimuli, no matter what the 
year, the age or the state of civilization. 

To the believer in cycles these charts will perhaps 
bring a sobering forecast for the future years but it 
is not so bleak a prophecy as might at first be suspected. 
For instance, from a study of these long-range pictures 





it would not appear probable that whatever further price 
declines are in store over the next ten years will go much 
lower than the depths recently reached. 


T is also encouraging to note that we have had many 

eras of very satisfactory prosperity in the past while 
prices were seemingly very low, but steady. In other 
words, it is the rapid fluctuation of commodity prices, 
either up or down, rather than their exact station, which 
causes dislocation in business. And if we can visualize 
merely a comparative steadiness of price range in the 
coming decade, then we may-also envisage a return of 
substantial prosperity, with no necessity for a return to 
previous high price levels as a prelude to economic re- 
covery.—-R. W. S. 
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Industry Finds New Uses 
for an Old Product 


Tus is the story of 
an amazing material, a 
material which gives 
promise of springing 
from this depression to 
duplicate in manufac- 
turing enterprise during 
the 1930s what rayon 
did in the 1920s. 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


ATEX is the material—the na- 
tural serum extracted from the 
rubber plant. It has already 

been turned to a wide variety of uses 
and only a beginning has been made. 
In certain instances it has been re- 
placing the crude rubber of industry, 
but in many more it has been intro- 
duced into manufacture where rub- 
ber has never before played a part. 
And this is highly significant as open- 
ing up new fields for rubber con- 
sumption. 

One of the striking things about 
latex is the fact that it is not a new 
discovery. Being a primary sub- 
stance, it has been known as long as 
rubber has been used. For twenty 
years and more it has been the object 
of experimentation in laboratories ; 
some six years ago it came into 
prominence when tank shipments ar- 
rived in this country, but its vast 
‘commercial possibilities came to the 
fore only within the past two years. 

Even now it is hard to tell the 
where and how of latex use. In the 
first place manufacturers have found 
ways of using it to ad- 


as good a gauge of use as we have 
and these show tonnage increasing 
steadily. From the figure of 2,137 
liquid tons in 1924, the first year of 
such data, imports climbed to 4,650 
tons in 1931. This represents a gain 
of 24 per cent. since 1929. At a time 
when imports of most raw materials, 
including crude rubber, have fallen, 
latex soars to make new records. 


LASTIC thread is perhaps the 
most commonly known latex 
product. It is made by covering a 
filament of latex, and is being used 
extensively in the manufacture of 
feminine garments. Recently some 
striking materials have been offered 
which achieve a two-tone effect by 
reason of the flexing of the thread. 
Among the most prominent new 
fields of latex use are the paper and 
cordage industries. It is possible to 
coat paper on one or both sides, to 
impregnate it, or to mix the latex in 
the beaters when the paper is being 
made. The rubber content can be 
regulated at will. This application 





Miniature 


tank 
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the liquid latex 
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has led to the man- 
ufacture of water- 
proof bags for 
shipping such ma- 
terials as cement, carbon black and 
chemicals where the least penetration 
of moisture is ruinous. Likewise, la- 
tex coated paper has opened the way 
to produce inexpensive raincoats, um- 
brellas and other articles of that nature. 

Rope makers have long sought a 
material which would waterproof 
their product, insulate it, or make it 
resist the action of chemicals. Latex 
is being experimented with here, and 
in short order there will be ropes, 
twines and cord on the market, each 
for a special use. 

A few years ago the artificial 
leather industry was turned upside 
down over night by developments in 
the use of latex. This was part, and 
parcel of such research work as has 
made possible placing on the market 
absorbent papers, impregnated with 
latex, for use in the shoe industry; 
the use of latex as a backing for pile 
cloth in upholstery fabrics, arti- 





vantage in combination 
with crude rubber and 
this use is not made 220 
public. There is also 200 
much secrecy where pat- 
ented processes are em- 
ployed. Patents run 
back about twelve years, 
that is, patents of any 
great import, and the 
number issued has been 
multiplying fast in recent 
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ficial leather for book covers, and 
many other new uses. 

It is logical to ask why this sud- 
den development when the material 
has been known so long. The 
answer to that lies in the habituation 
of thought. Latex being a form of 
rubber, early research was concerned 
wholly with finding ways in which it 
might replace commercial crude rub- 
ber. The conception of 
latex as a new material 
was slow in taking form, 
hence research minds were 
only recently freed to 
think of its application 
outside the rubber indus- 
try. 

While crude rubber and 
liquid latex are both rub- 
ber, there are marked dif- 
ferences in their physical 
properties. Rubber is the 
only substance found in a 
water solution in a natural 
state, which cannot be 
readily returned to a water 
solution after the water 
has once been driven off, 
without a physical change. 
Artificial latex, made by 
dispersing crude rubber 
in water, is not identical with natural 
latex. Crude, or commercial rubber, 
which is the serum clotted, water 
squeezed out, and dried and smoked 
in sheets, lends itself to one type of 
treatment. The serum itself, latex, 
which is composed of 36 per cent. 
pure rubber and 64 per cent. water, 
demands a different technique of 
handling. 

An outstanding advantage in using 
latex is the elimination of fire hazard, 
one of the real problems of the rub- 
ber industry. Being a water solution, 
there is no call to use highly inflam- 
mable solvents. Furthermore, vul- 
canization is not always essential. 
With dipped goods, for example, 
such as rubber gloves, toy balloons, 
etc., a latex solution is prepared with 
necessary chemicals added and the 
moulds simply dipped and dried. If 
vulcanization is wanted, the proper 
ingredients to forward the process 
are added to the solution and the 
product then vulcanized. There is no 
calendaring or milling as there is 
with ordinary rubber, hence, in many 
instances costs are lowered. 


How far the expansion of latex 
use may go is anybody’s guess. 
Its future rests with the chemists 
who study its properties and learn to 
make the most of them. It is certain, 
however, that the future is big, for 
discoveries have hardly passed the 
threshold. If one could glimpse all 
the work now being carried on quiet- 
ly in laboratories one would be 
amazed. The unlocking of latex se- 


York harbor. 


crets may mean fortunes and very 
little is being made public. Every use 
for latex requires working out a 
special solution or method of applica- 
tion which gives rise to innumerable 
patented processes. Progressive rub- 
ber companies have been quietly de- 
veloping these new processes and as 
quietly purchasing patents on others. 
Ultimately patent litigation will be 
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draining out the lubricant. He found 
he could get superb performance, but 
unfortunately the latex coagulated 
after a little use. To the chemist 
there is nothing foolish in this. Lab- 
oratory experiments show that latex 
serving as a lubricant reduces fric- 
tion to an extraordinary degree. Why 
should not a way be found to keep 
the latex stable? This simple act may 
lead to another enormous- 
ly important use for latex. 


HERE are other novel 

applications which in 
themselves are not indica- 
tions of present use but 
straws which show the di- 
rection of research thought 
in relation to this material. 
Among these can be men- 
tioned the waterproofing 
of buildings, not yet car- 
ried to a practical stage. 
Another, still in the ex- 
perimental stage, is the 





cushioning of plate glass 








Transferring liquid latex from a ship into tank car in New 
In 1931 imports of latex climbed to 4,650 tons 


needed to clear the way for further 
commercial expansion and the win- 
ners will be those who were most 
zealous and far-sighted. 

It is generally granted that a great 
expansion is ahead for the use of latex 
in products where insulating, dielec- 
tric properties and sound deadening 
qualities are paramount. Each pre- 
sents a specific problem, not without 
its solution. In the paper industry 
much progress has been made, but 
far-seeing chemists sav it is only the 
beginning. Sheeted stocks can be 
coated or impregnated with latex, 
using existing paper-making machin- 
ery, and already there are numerous 
varieties of such products being put 
through the mills. 

Latex is a material which easily 
strikes the chemist’s fancy and some 
of their prognostications should be 
taken with a grain of salt. But even 
so, these followers of science have 
translated enough ideas into prac- 
ticalities to warrant confidence in the 
future. It may well be, for example, 
that we shall have silent, cushioned 
roads made from a combination of 
latex and asphalt, though this hardly 
seems practical in other than a highly 
depressed rubber market. We can 
certainly anticipate the introduction 
of latex into building materials where 
sound deadening and insulating prop- 
erties can be exploited. Likewise, the 
refrigeration industry may become a 
user. 

The story is told of an experi- 
mentor who poured liquid latex into 
the transmission of his car, after 


windows to absorb vibra- 
tion and lessen strain. 
Someone has tried to in- 
corporate latex in sealing 
wax to make it flexible 
and less likely to crack. And another 
searcher has thought to use latex for 
moulds for candy making. In the 
automobile industry great attention is 
being paid to the elimination of 
squeek and rattle and in this work 
latex is already playing a part. 
Still another industry which may 
benefit from latex is the printing 
craft. In certain color printing, latex 
has been tried out as a coating for 
celluloid upon which an oil impres- 
sion is made. Here the difficulty has 
been to make a satisfactory latex dye. 


- the tire industry a revolution in 
manufacturing methods seems to 
impend. Prophecies have been made 
that it won’t be long before a superior 
tire can be constructed in an attic or 
loft building, using a piece of cotton 
fabric, some wire, moulds and a latex 
solution. At one blow this would 
make obsolete all existing heavy and 
expensive tire making machinery and 
shrink needed capital investment to 
a fraction. 

Such a_ sweeping development 
offers a threat to the tire manufac- 
turers, but latex as a new substance 
may bring salvation to the rubber 
grower, importer and even the manu- 
facturer. The rubber business has 
been tied close to the tire industry by 
reason of the latter’s using 85 per 
cent. of all rubber. 

If the use of rubber can be stimu- 
lated and expanded through the adop- 
tion of latex by other industries, the 
stabilizing influence should be a boon 
to all. 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


By 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr. 


IN AN INTERVIEW WITH 
B. C. FORBES 


(This is the fourth and final 
instalment of an article about 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.) 


¢6 BP HAVE been profoundly in- 

terested in the problem of in- 

dustrial relations, particularly 
as between managers and men. It 
was an outgrowth of that interest 
and my feeling that something must 
be done to improve conditions that 
the Industrial Relations Department 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany was established. 

“T am convinced from a 
study of various plans insti- 
tuted for drawing employers 
and employees closer together 
in the running of a business, 
that the plan, the program, the 
machinery employed, is of sec- 
ondary importance and that it 
is the spirit underlying and ani- 
mating the effort that counts 
most—counts for everything. 
Where there is not absolute sin- 
cerity of purpose, where either 
the management or the men is 
not actuated by right and 
worthy motives, then no 
amount of elaborate machinery 
for going through the forms of 
bringing both sides into closer 
working relationship is or ever 
can be successful. 

“Tt is not sufficient for em- 
ployers to have the right atti- 
tude; they must see to it that 
all their associates who have 
direct contact with labor are 
imbued with the same spirit 
and taught to exercise it in 
their daily dealings with the 
workers. 

“Happily, the importance of 
the influence wielded by fore- 
men is now being recognized 
more fully than ever before. 
In many places efforts are be- 
ing made to enlighten foremen 
to a proper appreciation of the 


them that they are the direct repre- 
sentatives of the president and the 
company in dealing with the workers, 
and that, therefore, it is extremely 
important that they correctly interpret 
the principles and policies of the man- 
agement. 

“It is very difficult to bring this 
fundamental fact home to the minds 
of many foremen, most of whom 
have come out of the ranks. 

“Just as older boys are sometimes 
inclined to bully younger boys, so 
foremen, until pains have been taken 





The $250,000,000 Rockefeller Center development 


Views on: 
Industrial Relations 
Management 


Human Relations 


to show them a better way, are in- 
clined sometimes to deal and speak 
rather harshly with the men under 
them. Foremen’s classes, clubs, and 
conferences, are now being held in a 
great many plants to give the fore- 
men a proper viewpoint of their po- 
sition and a fuller understanding of 
their responsibility in interpreting 
and exercising the basic principles 
animating the officers of the com- 
pany, and the value of doing every- 
thing possible to improve industrial 
relations. These educational efforts 

are going to help a great deal. 


Management Creed 


“T once set down my thoughts 
concerning industrial manage- 
ment thus: 

“The parties to industry are 
four in number: capital, man- 
agement, labor and the com- 
munity. Some such ‘industrial 
creed’ as the following should 
be subscribed to by each of 
these four parties: 

“(1) I believe that labor 
and capital are partners, not 
enemies; and that their inter- 
ests are common, not opposed ; 
and that neither can attain the 
fullest measure of prosperity 
at the expense of the other, but 
only in association with the 
other. 

(2) I believe that the com- 
munity is an essential party to 
industry and that it should 
have adequate representation. 

“(3) I believe that the pur- 
pose of industry is quite as 
much to advance social well- 
being as material prosperity: 
that in the pursuit of that pur- 
pose the interests of the com- 
munity should be carefully 
considered, the well-being of 
employees fully guarded, man- 
agement adequately recognized, 
and capital justly compensated. 
and that failure in any of these 


power they exercise, for weal 
or woe, and to bring home to 


as it appears to-day in uptown New York. 
The structure in the center is the new RCA 
Building, largest office building in the world 


four particulars means loss to 
all four parties. 
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“(4) I believe that 
every individual is en- 
titled to an opportunity 
to earn a living, to fair 
wages, to reasonable 
hours of work and prop- 
er working conditions, to 
a decent home, to the op- 
portunity to love as well 
as to toil, and that the 
responsibility rests as 
heavily upon industry as 
upon government or so- 
ciety to see that these 
conditions and opportun- 
ities prevail. 

“(5) I believe that 
diligence, initiative and 
efficiency, wherever 
found, should be encour- 
aged and adequately re- 
warded; that indolence, 
indifference and restric- 
tion of production should 
be discountenanced; and 
that service is the only 
justification of the pos- 
session of power. 

“(6) I believe that the provision 
of adequate means of uncovering 
grievances and promptly adjusting 
them is of fundamental importance 
to the successful conduct of industry. 

“(7) I believe that the most potent 
measure in bringing about industrial 
harmony and prosperity is adequate 
representation of the parties in inter- 
est; that existing forms of represen- 
tation should be carefully studied and 
availed of, insofar as they may be 
found to have merit and are adapt- 
able to conditions peculiar to the 
various industries. 

“(8) I believe that the most ef- 
fective structure of representation is 
that which is built from the bottom 
up, which includes all employees, 
which starts with the election of rep- 
resentatives and the formation of 
joint committees in each industrial 
plant, proceeds to the formation of 
joint district councils and annual 
joint conferences in a single cor- 
poration, and admits of extension to 
all corporations in the same industry, 
as well as to all industries in a com- 
munity, in a nation and in the various 
nations. 

“(9) I believe that to ‘do unto 
others as you would that they should 
do unto you’ is as sound business as 
it is a good religion; and that only 
as the parties in industry are anima- 
ted by the spirit of fair play, justice 
to all, and brotherhood, will any plan 
which they may mutually work out 
succeed. 

“(10) I ‘believe that that man 
renders the greatest social service 
who so co-operates in the organiza- 
tion of industry as to afford to the 
largest number of men the greatest 





Nelson Rockefeller, son of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., shares his 
father’s keen interest in the human element of industry. He 
is here shown congratulating a skilled worker who has been 
honored for meritorious work in the new Rockefeller Center ness. Cut-throat compe- 


development in New York 


opportunity for self-development and 
the enjoyment of those benefits which 
their united efforts add to the wealth 
of civilization. 

“Take, too, the subject of salaries 
for officers and directors. The 
original owners of the Standard Oil 
were also the directors, John D. 
Archbold, Charles M. Pratt, H. H. 
Rogers, my father and others. If 
they were officers in addition to be- 
ing directors, they got salaries. To- 
day conditions have changed. In the 
Standard Oil companies the directors 
now are salaried officers. Obviously, 
it is rather delicate matter for such 
executives to fix their own salaries. 
So it has been considered wise to 
have committees of two or three 
stockholders pass on the salaries of 
the executives. 

Competition between Standard 
companies has gone very much far- 
ther than the public would imagine. 
This is perfectly natural when you 
consider what has happened. When 
there was only one company, the men 
all worked together for a common 
interest. Thrown constantly together, 
they knew one another intimately. 
But as soon as the division into 
thirty-three separate groups was ef- 
fected, each group wanted to show 
how able and capable it was. Each 
group was on its mettle. 

“Little by little, one group after 
another has wanted, for the protec- 
tion of its business, to cover the 
whole gamut of the industry—pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, distributing, 
selling. A producer savs: ‘I am de- 
pendent on sales. I had better get 
refinery capacity.” Having acquired 
refinery capacity, he next savs: ‘T 
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had better establish my 
own wholesale outlets, 
for my own protection.’ 
The next step often is 
establishment of retail 
distributing stations. 
“All this is natural. 
It has acted as a spur to 
all the groups. Men who 
formerly were associates, 
working for the original 
parent company, are now 
actually competing all the 
time. Perfectly splendid 
men have been developed. 
“T have felt for some 
years that excessive com- 
petition in the oil in- 
dustry, which has been 
fostered by government 
action is approaching 
the condition my father 
found, on a much 
smaller scale, when he 
first went into the busi- 


tition, duplication, great 

waste and the like result- 
ed in inability of a great many con- 
cerns to keep their heads above 
water. Unless there is shortly a move 
towards large co-operative effort, not 
necessarily through all or many get- 
ting together into consolidations, but 
by some means of legalized agree- 
ment to work out broad policies of 
public benefit, money and natural re- 
sources will, I fear, be wasted in 
enormous amounts. 


Human Relations 


“T have always believed in the 
theory of profit-sharing. Investiga- 
tion reveals that a great many plans 
were received with enthusiasm when 
introduced, but did not work out well 
and were abandoned. The most pro- 
found thought must be employed if 
sound, scientific results are to be at- 
tained. It is easy enough to launch 
into the profit-sharing sea, but it is 
vitally important that before em- 
barking on it every effort be first 
made to chart the sea, map out the 
course, and be sure that it leads to 
the desired port. 

“T have devoted much time and 
study to plans for enabling employees 
to become stockholders. Here, also, 
thorough investigation and study are 
essential to insure action that will 
prove satisfactory both to the work- 
ers and to the owners. Some of the 
Standard Oil companies have adopted 
plans which have operated most satis- 
factorily. 

“It is the duty of everyone en- 
trusted with industrial leadership to 
do all in his power to improve the 
conditions under which men work 
and live. 

“The day has passed when the con- 
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OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., life-long 

“dry” in both practice and precept, amazed 
America by boldly advocating, last June, re- 
peal of Prohibition. His “conversion” has 
been credited with having had more influence 
upon public sentiment than any view ex- 
pressed by any other individual. In a letter 
to Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr. Rockefeller 
said, in part: 

“When the Eighteenth Amendment was 
passed I earnestly hoped—with a host of 
advocates of temperance—that it would be 
generally supported by public opinion and 
thus the day be hastened when the value 
to society of men with minds and bodies free 
from the undermining effects of alcohol 
would be generally realized. That this has 
not been the result, but rather that drinking 
generally. has increased; that the speakeasy 


A Rockefeller Sensation 


has replaced the saloon, not only unit for 
unit, but probably two-fold if not three-fold; 
that a vast army of lawbreakers has been 
recruited and financed on a colossal scale; 
that many of our best citizens, piqued at what 
they regarded as an infringement of their 
private rights, have openly and unabashed 
disregarded the Eighteenth Amendment; that 
as an inevitable result respect for all law has 
been greatly lessened; that crime has in- 
creased to an unprecedented degree—I have 
slowly and reluctantly come to believe. . . 

“My hope is that the tremendous effort put 
forth in behalf of the Eighteenth Amendment 
by millions of earnest, consecrated people will 
be continued in effective support of practical 
measures for the promotion of genuine tem- 
perance. To that cause my own efforts will 
ever be devoted.” 










































































ception of industry as solely a rev- 
enue-producing process can be main- 
tained. To cling to such a concep- 
tion is only to arouse antagonisms. 

“Tn the light of the present, every 
thoughtful man must concede that the 
purpose of industry is quite as much 
the advancement of social well-being 
as the accumulation of wealth. 


Career Wasn’t Planned 


“Tt is true, as Father once told you, 
that he believed from his early busi- 
ness days, in paying more rather than 
less than the current wages and sal- 
aries. But, at the same time, we have 
had a very definite feeling that ab- 
normal salaries were harmful rather 
than helpful. 

“Incidentally, evidences constantly 
crop up which show that my Father 
succeeded in winning the loyalty of 
the men working with him and for 
him. Quite recently I received a let- 
ter from a distant part of the coun- 
try from a man who said: ‘I have 
worked for your father for forty 
years. I have never seen him; but 
we have always tried to carry out his 
ideas and policies, because we believe 
success is based on his fundamental 
ideas of right and fairness and 
justice.’ 

“People don't like paternalism—I 
don’t like to have even a good thing 
rammed down my throat. I have 
never been an officer of any com- 
pany. I was for a time a director of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, but I 
withdrew because I realized, even 
away back thirty years ago, that my 
job was not going to be to give all 
my time to any one interest. If I had 
tried to familiarize myself with the 















































































business so as to become an execu- 
tive, I could not have done anything 
else. 

“That may or may not have been 
more worthwhile than anything I 
may have been able to do since. How- 
ever, I set out to try to be generally 
useful in different ways, rather than 
to specialize in any one thing. My 
Father wanted me to go on the Board, 
because he didn’t know how my in- 
terest would develop; but he soon 
saw my point and he approved my 
course as he realized there were many 
things in which he was personally in- 
terested that someone would have to 
help him to do. 

“T have been more or less of an 
opportunist. I never in my life said 
to myself: ‘What am I going to be 
or do? There never was any dis- 
cussion as to whether I should go into 
my Father’s office. I did not feel that 
I had any special fitness for any par- 
ticular line of work. My future 
simply wasn’t discussed. On leaving 
college, I just came down here, 26 
Broadway, and tried to see in how 
many ways I could be of service. I 
have never chosen at any point what 
was to be done. 

“Please understand that I am not 
complaining. Far from it. It has 
been a marvellous opportunity. The 
breadth of it all has been wonderful. 


Sons’ Jobs 


“To my five boys I am saying, 
‘Come down here and familiarize 
yourselves with all that is going on 
with business, philanthropy, art, 
archaeology, a thousand different 
things. Then, pick out whatever you 
find you most enjoy doing. I want 





you to earn your way in life because 
no man is any good unless he is 
standing on his own feet.’ 

“My two oldest sons are already 
here with me. John III is evincing a 
liking for the philanthropic activities, 
while the second, Nelson, leans more: 
towards business. I am _ planning 
nothing definite for any one of my 
boys, except to give to each of them 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with our various activities and en- 
courage him in following where his 
tastes and inclinations lead him. 

“My youngest boy, by the way, 
who is seventeen, is already - very 
definitely interested in science. He 
spends much of his time in museums. 
He has collected, classified and named 
thousands and thousands of bugs. 
Several years ago he told his brothers 
that he hoped they would choose to 
go downtown and help their Father 
as he wanted to be a scientist. 

“T have always hoped that one of 
my sons would go into the ministry. 
If more sons of well-to-do families 
entered the ministry, seriously and 
earnestly, and there succeeded in 
rendering great service it would per- 
haps do something to offset the old, 
flippant saying, ‘If a man cannot do 
anything else, he goes into the min- 
istry. It might help, also, to 
strengthen the prestige of the min- 
isterial calling, a development de- 
voutly to be desired in this country 
in order that it may become a much 
greater influence throughout the land. 
It is because of my appreciation of 
the infinite value of religion that I 
am so glad to be associated with the- 
work being done by Dr. Harry Emer-- 
son Fosdick.” 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


HE extensive experiments with 

unemployment insurance, which 
have been undertaken in other coun- 
tries, as well as the limited experi- 
ments in this country, present con- 
vincing evidence that, for unemploy- 
ment in all its aspects, insurance is 
not a proper solution—Leroy A. 
Lincoln. 


Instead of weighing political opin- 
ions, we count them. Deep down, we 
know that is grotesque——Frank A. 
Vanderlip. 


The tragedy of life is the waste of 
talent; talent that is stifled because 
men and women with personality 
never get waked up, so they can use 
it. They go through life like walking 
machines, doing only what they are 
told to do by others. They remain 
slaves because they have never tapped 
the spring of original, intelligent, 
creative work; never realized the 
power which is in every one of us.— 
John Mantel Clapp. 


Orders without profit are not 
business any more than a pickle is 
candy.—Charles F. Abbott (Execu- 
tive director, American Institute of 
Steel Construction). 


The man who can see through 
the fog ahead is most apt to find 
the road to Cheerfulness !—The 
Colgate Clock. 


You cannot run away from a 
weakness; you must some time fight 
it out or perish; if that be so, why 
not now and where you stand ?— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


If we were asked to name the 
greatest dividend producer year in, 
year out, we would unhesitatingly 
place good nature at the head of the 
list. Good natured people get things 
done, and it is only deeds accom- 
plished that ever pay. Even though 
we must never forget that the found- 
ation laid by intelligent thought gets 
the machinery going, it is good nature 
that keeps it oiled—The Ruler. 





A Text 


Let all your things be done 
with charity—I Corinthians 
16:14. 


Sent in by J. K. Avera, Austin, 
Tex. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


In many instances the thing that 
takes the shortest time to do is the 
least worthy of being done.—John 
Wanamaker. 


Every one of us is born with a 
will of some kind. Cultivated, it’s 
likely to become a will in our own 
favor. Don’t let it degenerate into 
a “won’t.”—Anon. 


You Can’t Get Big by 
Thinking Small 


Have you stopped to think why some 
men are great 
While other ones just stay small? 
The Big Men think big and then thev 
do big,— 
It’s just how you think—that’s all. 


If you think Success, you'll have Suc- 
cess,— 
Provided you also do, 
And follow your thoughts with the 
kind of work 
That is going to make it true. 


But you can’t get big by thinking 
small, . 
And you can only go as far 
As your constant thoughts and daily 
deeds— 
For just as you 
ARE. 


think—YOU 


So watch your thoughts and make 
them fit 
Whatever you’d like to see,— 
For as you think, you are bound to 
live, 
So whatever you think—YOU’LL 
BE! 


—By Sidney J. Burgoyne and Eve- 
lyn Gage Browne, Copyrighted. 





USINESS has been quick to 

seize advantages of group action 
and slow to assume group respon- 
sibility —Owen D. Young. 





We are not sent into this world 
to do anything into which we cannot 
put our whole hearts. We have cer- 
tain work to do for our bread, and 
that is to be done strenuously ; other 
work to do for our delight, and that 
is to be done heartily; neither is to 
be done by halves or shifts, but with 
a will; and what is not worth this 
effort is not to be done at all——John 
Ruskin. 


It has been frequently said life 
is a joke... . If it is, the joke is on 
the thief. A thief never gets along 
as well as an honest man.—Ed Howe. 


Judge not thy friend until thou 
standest in his place—Rabbi Hillel. 


Every man who believes in him- 
self, no matter who he be, stands on 
a higher level than the wobbler.— 
Count H. Keyserling. 


Touchiness, when it becomes 
chronic, is a morbid condition of the 
inward disposition. It is self-love 
inflamed to the acute point—Drum- 
mond. 


Every human mind is a great slum- 
bering power until awakened by keen 
desire and by definite resolution to 
do.—Edgar F. Roberts. 





Are we not warranted in assum- 
ing that, just as conditions in the 
past have bred men able to cope with 
the emergencies of the time, so the 
stress of present-day circumstances 
will bring forth real leaders who, im- 
bued with new ideas, trained in new 
techniques, and equipped with new 
tools, each in his own way will not 
only achieve personal success but 
will help to lift business out of the 
quagmire in which it now finds it- 
self >—Net Results. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Recovery Now Widespread 


HIS issue of the Business Pic- 

tograph brings by far the best 

news of business recovery we 
have yet been able to record. 

In the Fifth Pictograph (Novem- 
ber lst), we listed 21 states and the 
District of Columbia, in which the 
trend of business (in comparison 
with the same time last year) was 
predominantly upwards. October 
Ist, 16 such states were named. Sep- 
tember Ist, such a list could have 
included only eight states. 

At the present time, the records of 
actual business on which the Picto- 
graph analysis is based indicate that 
40 states and the District of Colum- 
bia are moving definitely upward, and 
only four states (the two Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Nevada) have a pre- 
dominantly downward trend. 

Many users of the Pictograph 
have already found that in each issue 
it discovers for them marketing 
areas in which they can do imme- 
diate business and which would 
otherwise have escaped their atten- 
tion until, perhaps, competitors with 
alert local representation had gathered 
the cream of the business. Just now 
there are more such markets in- 
dicated on the Pictograph map than 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 


recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study, the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: ris- 
Wy) ing lines with arrow pointing 
upward. 

Recent improvement (may 


be temporary): broken ris- 
ing lines with upward arrow. 


Trend continues downward: 
falling lines, with arrow 
pointing downward. 


All comparisons are made with 
the same time a year ago. 








at any previous time. In the Oc- 
tober 15th Pictograph, 27 cities were 
reported to be in better condition (in 
comparison with last year) than at 
any time this Summer. November 
lst, there were 34 such cities. And 
at the present time, there are 51 
marketing territories in which dis- 
tributors should be getting better 
business than at any time this Sum- 
mer or Fall. In addition, a second- 


ary list of 53 territories could be 
made, in which business is now better 
than at any time this Fall, although 
it is not quite as near to last year’s 
levels as it was during the dull Sum- 
mer months. 

Particularly interesting is the dis- 
tribution of these current favorable 
markets. It will be recalled that 
when a list of “new high record” 
cities has been given with previous 
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Pictographs, the greatest number of 
them have been in the Southeast. 
Of the 51 topnotchers of the present 
Pictograph, however, nine are in 
Ohio; four are in Michigan; three 
are in Illinois; two each in Iowa and 
Kansas ; and one each in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Montana, Missouri, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming and Washington. 
The balance are in the South, three 
in Mississippi and three in Texas; 
two each in Alabama, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Okla- 
homa; with one in Virginia and one 
in Kentucky. 

In the “second best” list of 53 
cities, four are in Pennsylvania, four 
in Ohio, four in Virginia, four in 
Kansas, four in California, and the 
rest scattered. Among these are sev- 
eral cities of first importance, namely, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. 


Three Special Long-Time 
- Pictographs 


HAT users of the Pictograph 

may see just how different a 

one-year comparison is from 
comparisons over a longer period, 
three special Pictograph maps have 
now been prepared and appear on 
this page. The first compares busi- 
ness in the early part of the present 
Autumn with that of 1928’s Autumn, 
the second makes a comparison with 
1924, and the third with 1919. 

To make them easier to read, the 
“C” areas on all three maps have 
been shaded. On all three maps the 
standards for “A,” “B,” “C,” and 
“D” are precisely the same as for 
the Fifth Pictograph (November 
Ist). The letter “E” is used to in- 
dicate comparisons still. more un- 
favorable than those indicated by the 
letter ‘““D” ; and a double “A” is used 
on the third map to indicate com- 
parisons even more favorable than 
those represented by the letter “A”. 

Some of the interesting inferences 
which may be drawn from a study of 
these three special Pictographs are 
as follows: 

1. Some of the areas marked “A” on 
the Fourth Pictograph (for instance, Du- 
luth) and some of those marked “B” on 
the current Pictograph (for instance, To- 
ledo) are seen to have still a long way to 
go before they reach 1928 levels. 

2. The collapse of the boom in and 
around Asheville, North Carolina, and 
the specially difficult plight of the farm- 
ers’ strike area and some of the farm areas 
farther North and West are plainly in- 
dicated. 

3. That the steel and motor areas and 
the manufacturing district immediately 
west of Chicago have suffered more than 
the average is also evident. 

4. The comparison with 1924 is a 
striking indication of what has been hap- 





pening to the Middle West and Southeast- 
ern farming areas. They compare just as 
badly with 1924 as they do with 1928, 
whereas most of the manufacturing terri- 
tories make a better showing on the second 
map than on the first, because of the ex- 
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pansion in their activities which took place 
after 1924. 

5. The great Middle West “D” area 
on the third map is further striking con- 
firmation of the greater length of time 
the farming areas have been in difficulty. 

















How 1932’s Autumn Compares With 1928’s 
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... B. C. Forbes Says... 















































Y the time this is in your hands 
B the election will be over. 

But economic actualities 
remain. 

What are the existing economic 
realities—and prospects ? 

The fairly vigorous recovery fol- 
lowing mid-year began tapering off 
here and there immediately after the 
Maine election. Some lines went 
ahead beyond normal seasonal dates ; 
but before October ended recession 


will 


was under way in most directions. 

The chances are that this recession 
will continue for some time. 

Yet, very substantial strengthening 
of America’s economic structure has 
been registered. 

Banking and monetary conditions 
have undergone a veritable trans- 
formation—hanks are reopening, hid- 
den money is reappearing in large 
volume, our stock of gold has risen 
most impressively, metropolitan banks 
are clogged with idle reserves, Wall 
Street money rates have fallen to un- 
precedentedly low levels. 


AILROAD net earnings tell a 

more encouraging tale, thanks 
partly to better traffic, partly to rigid 
curtailment of expenses. The steel 
industry has reversed its trend of the 
last two Falls — although it is still 
operating at a very unsatisfactory 
ratio. Electric power consumption 
has reflected the checking of the 
downward trend which was so uni- 
versal in the first half of this year 
and longer back. The oil industry, 
after greviously protracted demorali- 
zation, is in distinctly better shape. 


FORBES 


RELAPSE TO 
JUNE DEPTHS 
WOULD BE 
INEX CUSABLE 


Fully a million idle workers have 
found employment during the last 
three months. 

The American dollar has stood up 
strong as Gibraltar, inducing foreign 
investors to send funds here. 

Panicky sentiment, rampant before 
mid-year, has been gratifyingly absent 
in recent months. 

These are developments of mo- 


mentous importance. 


N the other hand, the principal 

agricultural commodities, after 
enjoying a revival, have 
fallen back lamentably. Stocks and 
speculative bonds have lost fully half 
gains. Com- 
rather de- 


welcome 


their previous notable 
mercial failures make a 
pressing showing. 
National finances cannot be con- 
templated with equanimity. Banks 
are carrying an excessive amount of 
government obligations. The Treas- 
ury deficit gives pause, due to the 
startling failure of new imposts to 
yield the estimated revenues and to 
the measures a Democratically-con- 
trolled Congress may enact. The 
financial world, indeed, is apprehen- 
sive over legislative prospects. 
Moreover, Britain is giving un- 
mistakable intimations that if this 
country does not greatly modify its 
war debt demands, sterling will be 
permitted to sink to levels which 
would seriously handicap the United 
States in booking foreign business. 
Americans had better be prepared for 
drastic developments along this line. 
Should sterling fall under $3, the 
British Empire would unquestionably 


prove a formidable competitor in 
most world markets. 

It may be, however, that Washing- 
ton will effect some compromise rea- 
sonably acceptable to Britain and 
other European debtors, and that the 
forthcoming international conference 
in London will remove some of the 
present and threatened handicaps to 
trade between nations. Britain, | 
understand, is prepared, if necessary, 
to meet her December 15 payments to 
us at any cost but plans to take steps 
which will prove costly to us. 


FTER all, however, the funda- 
mental question is whether trade 
and industry and employment here 
will continue to move encouragingly 
or discouragingly. If the up-trend at 
home should be maintained, absorb- 
ing more and more workers now 
idle, none of our other problems 
should prove insurmountable. 

It would be inexcusable for this 
country to relapse to the mental and 
material depths reached last June. 

Those who have most at stake would 
do well to exert themselves to the ut- 
most, regardless of political consider- 
ations, to avoid such a recrudescence 
during the coming Winter.  Self- 
sacrifice rather than shortsighted 
selfishness will be the part of wisdom 
in high places. Our banks and bank- 
ers, instead of piling up further ex- 
cessive amounts of idle funds, would 
do well to consider the advisability 
of putting them to work in commer- 
cial and investment channels, even at 
some risk—in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of infinitely graver risk. 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


PRICES 


General List Holds Up 

Favorably in Face of Ad- 

vertised Break in Wheat 

To 80-Year Low 

RREGULAR DECLINES have fea- 

tured the general trend of commodity 

markets thus far in the new month, al- 

though most of the important staple 

prices have held up surprisingly well in 

face of the much advertised decline in 

wheat prices. Despite the fact that 

wheat has set up new record lows, the 

general run of commodity quotations 

are off only fractionally from quota- 

tions current around the end of Sep- 

tember and are still well above the ex- 

treme low levels set up in the early 
Summer of this year. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest ago ago 
134.099 134.416 


Dan's Tndex «..5.%. 136.555 
Bradstreet’s ....... 6.965& 7.2753 8.0877 
Bureau of Labor .. 65.3 65.2 71.2 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
200 wholesale commodities has backed 
away somewhat further from the ex- 
treme high of 63 set up around the mid- 
dle of September. Based on 1926 aver- 
age prices as a normal level of 100, the 
latest figure has again broken below 61. 
The declines have been rather slow and 
irregular during the past fortnight, 
however, and the latest average figure 
is still well above the 59 level which set 
up the intermediate low for the entire 
series around the middle of June. 


Latest Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest ago ago_ 

Wheat, No. 2 red.. $ .62% $ .65 $ .805% 

Corn, No. 2, yellow 40% 40% 59% 
eta; 200; 2 cacaas 2614 2634 39 
PIG Sucasecaccses 3.70 3.75 5.10 

ROE a oats 0858 0834 0534 
Sugar, Gran ...... 4.25 4.25 4.60 
Beef, Family ..... 14.00 14.00 16.00 
Iron, 2X Phila. .. 13.84 13.84 15.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh . 26.00 26.00 29.00 
ON rer rere 3.00 3.00 3.85 
= eee 5.25 6.25 7.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 3.05 3.05 3.15 
(ee ere 23.50 24.37 22.20 
SER iii ass eosin 6.15 6.35 6.70 
MHEE 4 awccescas 3.50 3.34 4.45 
SGGGINE  océcccsoss 12 17 123 
rete OW cicisces .98 -98 .56 


HE BREAK IN WHEAT which 
* took place around the beginning of 
November, was really not so wide or 
spectacular as many other declines 
which have taken place in this staple 
during the past couple of years. It hap- 
pened, however, that it followed a fair- 
ly steady reaction and was thus just 
deep enough to carry most of the fu- 
ture options down to new low record 
quotations for many years past. The 
declines were, therefore, magnified con- 
siderably by the publicity which at- 
tended the new record lows when many 
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quotations hit the lowest levels seen for 
the past eighty years. 

The advertisement of these new low 
records for almost a full century was 
not followed either by any general 
weaknesses in the entire commodity 
market or even by wide-open additional 
declines in wheat itself. Rather it ap- 
pears that the entire commodity mar- 
ket has received excellent support in 
face of this generally bearish and wide- 
ly advertised news. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Labor’ Difficulties Con- 

tinue but both Wages and 

Employment Show Good 
Gains 


AGE DISPUTES are still going 
on throughout the country in 
greater than the normal number, as a 
result of the unionized forces resisting 
continued attempts of employers to re- 
duce wages. The chief disputes are still 
in the coal and railroad groups, but 
they are somewhat dormant for the 
time being. 
In the metropolitan area the needle 
work and printing trades are still some- 
what upset by wage difficulties. 


MPLOYMENT ADVANCES .con- 
tinue to be reported in very favor- 
able fashion. Not only has there been 
more than the seasonal improvement in 
both payrolls and employment through- 
out most of the country since mid-Sum- 
mer, but these gains have apparently 
continued through the past month. For 
the latest monthly period available the 
employment report of New York State 
shows factory employment to be be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent. higher in con- 
tinuation of the gains which started 
early in July. The latest improvement 
brings total employment in New York 
State back to approximately the best 
levels of last Spring. 
Labor conditions have also continued 
to increase throughout the nation, 


according to the Government’s prelimi- 
nary report. A gain of nearly 3 per 
cent. i$ shown in total payrolls during 
the latest month, on a basis of returns 
from representative American factories. 
Actual employment gained about 3% per 
cent. Normal seasonal recovery at this 
time of year is only natural but the im- 
provement in both payrolls and employ~ 
ment has gone far beyond the usual 
seasonal increment. Employment in 
New York City shows even larger gains 
than in the State, with an advance of 9 
per cent. in employment and more than 
12 per cent. in payrolls. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Near Previous 

Year for First Time in 

Whole Depression, but Car 
Loadings Pass Peak 


EAL IMPROVEMENT in railroad 

earnings has finally appeared in 
official reports for the latest month of 
the present year. As has previously 
been reported, September freight car 
loadings were the highest of the present 
year, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
to find railroad profits for that month 
at the highest of any month in 1932. 

Although final returns have not been 
issued for all Class 1 roads at this writ- 
ing, enough individual reports have 
been made public to indicate a splendid 
improvement in September earnings. 
On a basis of the roads thus far report- 
ing, it would appear justified to prophesy 
final net railway operating income 
for all Class 1 systems at around $57,- 
000,000 for September of the present 
year. 

Such a figure seems almost unbeliev- 
able at first examination because it is 
not only a gain of more than 100 per 
cent. over the $28,000,000 net reported 
in August of 1932, but it is actually 
higher than September of last year. If 
the final figures show our estimate as 
reliable, therefore, September of 1932 
will be the first time since August, 1929, 
or in more than three years, that any 
month has improved earnings over the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year. 


THREE-YEAR RECORD is thus 
possible when the final figures 
for September are available. The ad- 
vance over September of last year would 
probably not be much, but the signifi- 
cant point has already been mentioned 
as the first such advance since the be- 
ginning of our present depression, more 
than three years ago. 
This increase is merely another ex- 
ample of how efficiently the railroads 
are now being operated, how their op- 
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erating ratio has been reduced and how 
quickly profits can increase from re- 
cent low levels on only a moderate gain 
in traffic. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC has _ turned 

slightly irregular in the past couple 
of weeks, and total loadings for Class 1 
roads have shown the first decline from 
the previous week since the beginning 
of August, with the single exception of 
the Labor Day holiday. 

The record of railway car loadings 
has, nevertheless, been one of the most 
impressive of any series during the Fall 
upturn in general industry. From a low 
point of only about 400,000 cars in the 
early part of July, total railroad traffic 
improved almost steadily to the middle 
of October when the highest point of 
the year was reached at 650,000 cars 
per week. The gains thus recorded 
were far better than seasonal, and 
around the middle of October freight 
loadings were less than 15 per cent. be- 
low the corresponding period of the 
previous year and were thus nearer to 
those of last year than they have been 
at any previous time in the past couple 
of years. 

As has previously been noted in this 
section, the tendency for car loadings 
from a seasonal standpoint is a rather 
sharp decline during the final two 
months of the year. It appears that 
such decline has now begun from the 
peak of around 650,000 cars per week, 


which will probably stand as the high 
point for 1932. Authorities are hopeful, 
however, that the declines will not be 
as rapid as usual, and that the figures 
will continue to gain from the corre- 
sponding weeks of the previous year. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Interest Rates at New 

Lows as Confidence Im- 

proves and Capital Funds 
Accumulate 


OW MONEY RATES continue in 
the New York market, as well as 
throughout the money centers of most 
of the country, and the spectacular and 
record-breaking declines of last month 
have even been somewhat further ex- 
tended thus far in November, with 
short term time money as low as one 
half of one per cent. in the New York 
market, and a new low record in about 
25 years. 


ROKERS’ LOANS have been jump- 

ing about more sharply than usual, 
and during the past few weeks have al- 
most ceased to be representative of the 
stock market situation, because they 
are currently being used in large meas- 
ure for financing new government bond 
issues. The latest figures reported by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 











Via the Sunshine Belt 
and the Orient 


SI4D. 


Save bundreds of dollars on the greatest 
trip there is! Round the Globe for $749 
First Class. Visit 22 far away ports, 85 
cities or more, 14 different countries— 
as you sail 26,000 carefree miles in the 
luxury of famous President Liners. All 
with outdoor swimming pools, broad 
sunny decks, every stateroom outside. 
@Take 85 days or six full months. Stop 
over as you please. Make fascinating 
sidetrips. Continue on other Round the 
World President Liners. @ Available 
only until February 23 from New York, 
March 17 from San Francisco. See your 
local railroad or travel agent, or Dollar 
Lines, at once! 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
and American Mail Line 


24 Providence St., Boston + 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago~+ Union Trust Arcade, 
Cleveland - 514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles - 604 Fifth Ave., New York - 152 Broad- 
way, Portland, Ore. + 311 California St., San Francisco - 338 E. Broadway, San 
Diego - Fourth at University, Seattle + 217 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 
465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B.C. » Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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York show total loans to broker; 
around $350,000,000. This is a suduen 
drop of more than $80,000,000 in a 
single week, but it is largely accounted 
for by the repayment of loans by bink- 
ers and brokers which were made to 
carry large purchases of the recent goy- 
ernment financing bonds 


Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest ago ago 

CAT BEOICY 0)sc'sc.cevecwee 1% 2% 214% 
60-90 Day Time ........ % 1 3y, 
Commercial Paper...... 1% 2 3% 
New York Rediscount.. 2% 2% 2% 


Latest figures are, therefore, not so 
very far from the lowest on record, at 
around $330,000,000 toward the end of 
July, 1932. 

Debits to individual banking accuunts 
have been creeping gradually upward 
and the recent reports show weekly 
totals less than $2,000,000,000 per week 
below the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1932 1931 

New York $2,957,607,000 $3,839,611,000 
DORON. a0:6:00.0 -. 355,404,000 476,395,000 
Philadelphia 269,849,000 388,008,000 
Cleveland 305,867,000 457,964,000 
Richmond 184,195,000 222,428,000 
Atlanta 133,243,000 170,643,000 
Chicago 635,183,000 851,772,000 
eS Rr 147,069,000 190,741,000 
Minneapolis. ......... 94,224,000 120,776,000 
MiAeGaS. CHUY .iceescce 164,022,000 264,971,000 
BRMMEG,. «cvipolaseseca-c 107,913,000 133,540,000 
San Francisco ...... 391,785,000 506,795,000 

MATURE: la.dnadcwisclea $5,746,361,000  $7,563,644,000 


WASHINGTON 


Capital and Nation Relax 

After Election Strain. Next 

Worry is Lame-Duck Con- 

gress and Its Troubles 

HE NATIONAL ELECTION has 

resulted not only in its more ap- 

parent and immediate changes of office 

but has most certainly had unsettling 

and less definite effects upon the entire 

structure of the nation,—business and 
financial as well as political. 

It does not take Washington long to 
relax from the strain of pre-election 
activity, and it may be hoped that busi- 
ness and finance will find it just as easy 
to forget the unsettling effects of a 
great and hard-fought national election. 


ONGRESS AND TAXES _ wi 

probably be the next thing for 
political circles to worry about. In only 
a few weeks, the “lame-duck” session 
of Congress will convene, which, in- 
cidentally, may easily be the last of 
such post-election sessions, since the 
amendment eliminating this lame-duck 
session and providing for the presiden- 
tial inauguration on January Ist insteaa 
of March 4th, is rapidly being ratifieu 
by the necessary states. 

The coming short session, however, 
is, unfortunately perhaps, unavoidable 
at this time, and it will probably meet 
with more trouble, including the hunt 
for new tax revenue, the bonus appeal, 
the prohibition controversies, _ relief 


measures for unemployment, and even 
possible introduction of new legislation 
for currency inflation, though any such 
latter measures would stand little chance 
of early passage. 
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| OTTON and 
GRAIN 


Cotton Consumption Re- 
duced. Statistics on Major 
U. 8S. Crops Compared 

with Normal Average 


OTTON CONSUMPTION figures 
generally show declines from last 
year, aS is to be expected in line with 
forecasts for the lower crop in the pres- 
ent season. 

Latest reports by the Bureau of the 
Census show cotton ginnings thus far 
in the present season running at only 
about 7,310,000 running bales of the 
1932 crop, compared with 9,500,000 bales 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
During the same portion of the 1930 
crop season, total ginnings ran about 
9,255,000 bales. 


HE WHEAT CROP in this country 

is now estimated at just under 712,- 
000,000 bushels for both Spring and 
Winter wheat, or a drop of around 
180,000,000 bushels from last year’s 
actual harvest. If the Government’s 
latest estimate on the total domestic 
wheat crop should prove correct, 1932 


U.S. CORN CROP LARGEST zx 7 YEARS 
35 | BILLIONS of BUSHELS 
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will show the smallest crop since 1925, 
or in more than seven years. 

The latest estimate on the Spring 
wheat crop is around 270,000,000 bushels, 
compared with only 105,000,000 bushels 
in 1931, but the drastic decline in the 
Winter wheat crop has more than offset 
this gain. 

In the following list the production of 
important domestic crops is shown on a 
percentage basis of the five-year aver- 
age normal production, and on a basis 
of the latest Government estimates. 





NN as ciel oon 109.9 Potatoes, Irish ... 98.8 
Wheat, Winter 80.5 Potatoes, sweet ..128.7 
SPP asa vanescos 65.0 CO ee 77.9 
Other Spring ....106.2 | Sugarcane, all La.122.0 
Cotton lint ...... 76.0 Sugar beets ..... 116.2 
RIE. Suculonamasiaxand 99.1 Broom corn ...... 67.8 
a eee 143.2 Apples, total .... 74.2 

EE ere Pe 96.3 WEBER. <o555600005 81.4 
Buckwheat nee 60.1 er 103.1 
BI» srictstoias nipio cane 56.7 Grapes, total .... 95.0 
MON, ciwastsantosncs 96.1 Prunes, dry 109.7 
Hay, tame .....0. 92.9 Almonds ....0.00- 120.9 
WRU! sraesacesbces 95.1 i —— er 135.8 

The corn crop, as noted in the 


accompanying table, is one of the rela- 
tively few staples to show a larger esti- 








233,000 
more Stockholders now 
than in Nov. 1929 


In the last three years the num- 
ber of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock- 
holders increased from 467,000 
to 700,000. These owners are lo- 
cated in every state of the Union; 
no one of them holds as much as 
1 per cent of the stock; the aver- 
age holding is 26 shares. 

Telephone investors know that 
back of their securities is a busi- 
ness geared to the nation’s need 
for reliable communication. Fa- 


cilities of service have been main- 
tained at a high degree of efficiency 
by the combined efforts of re- 
search, manufacturing, operating 
and administrative functions of 
the Bell System. 

Steady improvement in the qual- 
ity of transmission and greater 
speed in completing calls are typi- 
cal of the value which the public 
buys in its telephone service today. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ““Some Financial Facts” ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 























Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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Special: 





$1.00 each for these $9.00 
FORBES BOOKS 


($2.00 for three—$5.00 for all eight) 








Here is a list of eight FORBES BOOKS that are especially suited to today’s needs. All are 


new ... well printed .. . well bound—written by authorities. Order them today—the supply 


is limited. THIS OFFER IS GOOD ONLY WHILE THE PRESENT EDITIONS LAST. 











Business Fundamentals 
By Roger W. Babson 


No man has a better grasp of business conditions than has 
Roger W. Babson. He has for years been a valued consultant 
to many of America’s foremost industrial and financial 
leaders. In “Business Fundamentals” he sets down the 
principles of management and business policies that have 
brought big financial returns to those who followed them. 


The 19 Chapters: The Use of Statistics—Fundamentals and What They 
Foretell — Making Figures Talk—Forecasting Business Conditions — The 
Seesaw of Supply and Demand—Scientific Purchasing—Managing Men— 
And Economic Law—Solving the Production Problem—Methods of Market- 
ing—Selling a City-—Selling an Industry—The Trend of Business—Financial 
Independence—Investing Your Income—Successful Speculation—Business 
a eee Problems—A Continuous Working Plan for Your 

oney. 


186 Pages — Only 67 Copies Left — Regular Price $2.00 


Creative Thinkers 
By Herbert N. Casson 
How to Put the Creative Spirit to Work 
Herbert Casson’s books are standard all over the world and 
have been translated into every language! This book has 


proven the turning point in many men’s lives because it has 


made them DISCOVER THEMSELVES! 

The 10 Chapters: A Formula of Progress—The Survival of the Efficient 
Few—The People Who Do Things—The Mass Opposition to Progress— 
The New Individualism—The Development of a Higher Human Species— 
The Reactionary Influence of Trades Unions and Employer’s Federations— 
The Failure of Politicalism and the Reconstruction of Governments—The 
ov Collapse of Socialism—How to Apply the Principle of Evolution 
to Business. 


199 Pages — Only 413 Copies Left — Regular Price $2.00 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 
A thousand thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 
An ideal present, bound in flexible leather. Stamped in gold. 
165 Pages — Only 75 Copies Left — Regular Price $2.00 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 
By Homer J. Buckley 

Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 
Lists—Follow-ups. Speeding slow business by: mail. A 
treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail! 
342 Pages — Only 410 Copies Left — Regular Price $2.00 





[] Business Fundamentals 
[] Creative Thinkers 

(] Forbes Epigrams 

(] Marketing by Mail 
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B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the following books at $1.00 each, plus 15c postage for each book. 
MY REMITTANCE IS ENCLOSED. (No charge orders accepted on this offer.) 


[] Typical Business Problems 
[] Thirteen Tips on Luck 
(].Tips on Leadership 

[] Tips for Salesmen 


All books may be returned at Buyer’s expense within 5 days and money will be refunded. 
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How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
By William R. Bassett 
The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 
of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 
ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 


The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-sense 
Way to Pay Wages—Buying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Thirteen Tips on Luck 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the ordinary thing in 
the ordinary way will not get you anywhere. Take chances. 
The more things a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 
likely to have. Play your own game, live your own life, set 
out to do something worthwhile and keep on doing it. That 
is one of the best ways that I have ever found to be both 
happy and prosperous.” 


The 12 Chapters: Study Averages and Percentages—Find Out—Be Quick— 
Go Where the Luck Is—Attract Favorable Attention—Take Chances—Play 
Your Own Game—Keep on Till You Win—Make Friends—Share Your 
Luck—Keep Straight—Make a Pal of Your Wife. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 
Tips on Leadership 
By Herbert N. Casson 
Introduction by B. C. Forbes 
How to become a leader—by fact stories about leaders. 


The Contents: Make Decisions Quickly—Be Independent—Act and Stand 
Firm—Always Have a Fight On—Learn to Make News—Consider Defeats 
as Lessons—Form Alliances With Other Leaders—Walk Towards Danger— 
Create a Staff — Represent Your Followers — Reward Loyalty — Have a 
Great Worthy Purpose. 


With life stories of 215 leaders in America and Europe. 
229 Pages — Only 498 Copies Left — Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Traveling Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 
crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 
Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 
to the salesmen on their staffs. 


The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build 
Goodwill for Your Firm—Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify 
Your Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart— 
Create Welcome for Yourself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


(J Send all 8 books for $5.00 
C] Send 3 books marked for $2.00 
(plus 15c postage for each book) 
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mate for the present year than normal. 
The latest report by the Department of 
Agriculture places this year’s corn crop 
in the United States at around 2,885,- 
000,000 bushels. This is a gain of more 
than 300,000,000 bushels over last year 
and is the largest crop of corn raised by 
American farmers since 1925. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Irregular but 

Under Last Year. World 

Sugar Crop Smallest in 
Six Years 


IL PRODUCTION continues ir- 

regular, but the general tendency 
is toward slight reduction in the do- 
mestic yield. 

Latest figures of the American Petro- 
leum Institute show total oil output for 
the entire United States running at 
around 2,100,000 barrels per day. Al- 
though this is a slight increase over the 
levels current toward the end of Octo- 
ber, the figures are still more than 300,- 
000 barrels per day below the corre- 
sponding weeks of last year, when dom- 
estic outpit was running nearer 2,400,- 
000 barrels a day. 


ORLD SUGAR PRODUCTION 

for the current season of 1931-32 
has recently been revised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 28,961,000 
short tons. This is a slight gain of about 
200,000 tons over the department’s pre- 
vious estimate, but in spite of this small 
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increase, the revised figure shows a de- 
cline of nearly 10 per cent. from the 
record breaking crop of nearly 32,000,- 
000 tons last year. 

If the Department’s figures on the 
worll sugar crop are borne out with 
any degree of accuracy, then the pres- 
ent world crop will be the smallest since 
1926, or in just about eight years. In 
that season the total crop of sugar 
throughout the world amounted to 26,- 
625,000 tons. 

Cuba is reported finally to have ac- 
cepted the compromise growing out of 
recent international conferences and 
agreed to limit the next sugar crop to 
only about 2,000,000 tons. Meanwhile, 


total exports of sugar from Cuba from 
January Ist to October 15th, 1932, have 
been reported at 2,190,000 long tons, of 
which 1,410,000 tons went to the United 
States. Carryover from the crop of last 
season is reported at a little less than 
600,000 tons. 
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“YOU NEVER SEE HIS FACE” 


Ganymede, who was cupbearer of the Olympian gods, made quite a name 
for himself. But then, his was an uncommon waiter’s job and he an unusual 
youngster, so he should have had better luck than most waiters do in the 
matter of achieving personal recognition. For if there is any group of men 























whose identity is lost in the service 
they perform, it is the waiters. 

The waiter has been described as 
“the man whose face you never see,” 
a true and perfect description as far 
as most of the public are concerned. 
Yet the waiters do not complain; 
they are generally quite philosophic 
about it. Certainly the Statler 
waiters* are. 

They go on unobtrusively and 
deferentially serving our good Statler 
food to the guests who come to their 
tables. And the remarkable thing is 
that if they are largely unknown 
personalities to their steadiest pa- 
trons, those patrons are vot unknown 
to them. 

We have many, many waiters who 
have been with us since the houses 
in which they are employed were 
opened, and every one of them 
knows the intimate likes and dis- 
likes of scores of guests. They know 
to whom to bring the various 
relishes for fish or meat, they remem- 
ber that so-and-so must have his 
roast beef rare, that such-a-one 
takes cream but no sugar in his 
coffee and that another likes vinegar 
on his peas. 

Waiters everywhere, of course, 
acquire this sort of knowledge of 
their guests, but we think that in our 
Statler hotels they do a little better 
job of it, evince a little more personal 
interest in their patrons’ culinary 
preferences, serve a little more deftly 
and display a little more courtesy 
because of their training in the 
precepts of Statler Service. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 





























HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 


CLEVELAND 
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America’s Most Interesting City 
is just a day away... 





This is the year to see 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans and the charming Vieux 
Carre (French Quarter) smile 2 welcome 
to you—quickly showing the way to en- 
joy living. 

Here fairways are green for golf all year. 
Duck hunting season starts November 16; 
3 out of every 4 ducks winter near New 
Orleans. Thoroughbreds are racing. There’s 
fine fresh and salt water fishing nearby. 
And this historic city, with so many 
diversions, is just a day away from you. 
Now’s the time to come. We'll help you 
plan your sightseeing, golfing, hunting, 
fishing. Write today, or see us when you 
arrive in America’s most interesting city. 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
315 Camp Street, New Orleans 


MARDI GRAS - FEBRUARY 23 to 28 


Buy or Wait? 


“Waiting” is a human trait 
that has lost millions of 
dollars. “Buying” at the 
wrong time has been 
equally costly. 








_ In looking at stocks and 
bonds now, the paramount 
question is whether to buy 
or wait. Your decision 
should be based on facts. 


Get the facts in order that 
you may be fully prepared 
‘for what is ahead. 


Babson’s 
“Reports” 


Babson Park, Mass. 


I 

: 

: Send, free of charge, report on whether to 
F buy stocks and bonds—or wait. 
4 
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Auto Makers Bank on Shows 


Plan Supreme Thrust to Capture Buyers— 
Rails and Highway Users Get Together 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


HOW season means more to the 

automotive industry this year 

than ever before and as an out- 
come the National Shows promise more 
interest to the consumer. While the 
Shows have always been considered an 
outstanding opportunity to exhibit 
wares, this year they are regarded as 
affording the big chance to start buy- 
ing, to make the public feel that it has 
to have a new car, and this will be at- 
tempted by certain innovations. 

Car owners attending this year’s 
Shows will see more action. There will 
be more stripped chassis, more working 
models, more chance to see what goes 
into the making of the present day car. 
They will see the usual emphasis upon 
line and color, but they’ll have a chance 
as never before to see what’s under the 
paint. In short, the Shows will be more 
dynamic. 

While the new car prospect is to be 
given unparalleled attention, the main- 
tenance end of the industry is also go- 
ing to be catered to in an intelligent 
and aggressive fashion. The Joint 
Trade Show of the Motor and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association and 
the National Standard Parts Associa- 
tion, scheduled to take place in Detroit, 
December 5 to 10, will direct attention 
of the maintenance end to the great 
opportunities in service through mod- 
ernizing of equipment. This is a jobber 
and manufacturer Show, to bring to- 
gether the man who makes and the 
man who wholesales. It will serve to 
show the wares, tell the merchandising 
story and give incentive to making 
preparations for putting maintenance 
on a profitable basis in 1933. 


RICE WAR _ Unlikely. Announce- 

ment of new models is not likely 
to be accompanied by a price war 
unless surface indications are deceiv- 
ing. New models will be priced low and 
because of this rock-bottom level there 
will be little enthusiasm for slashing. 
Indeed, self-preservation dictates a cer- 
tain fixity for the new prices. 

Sales have been seriously retarded 
on several occasions by instability of 
prices, particularly when manifest at 
Show time, hence manufacturers have 
learned that it is advisable to leave 
prices alone when the public is being 
coached to buy. Warfare there will be, 
but on a different salient. 


RODUCTION Falls Again. October 

output, at this writing, appears to 
have fallen far below the September 
volume, perhaps as much as 20 per cent. 
This is disappointing but hardly a sur- 
prise. To maintain some balance be- 
tween output and sales, the former had 
to be checked. And on top of this, the 
preparation of new models is occupy- 
ing the minds and plants of all in the 
industry. 


As soon as new models are announced 
a stepping up of output will reflect the 
stocking of dealers, but beyond that a 
sustained production program is prob- 
lematical. 


XPORTS BRING Some Cheer. 
Due to an improved demand for 
light trucks, vehicle shipments to for- 
eign markets rose 9 per cent. in Sep- 
tember as compared with the previous 
month. Exports of all automotive prod- 
ucts did not fare as well, falling 5.3 per 
cent. from the August figure. At the 
moment producers are not banking 
very heavily on foreign demand to help 
out the domestic picture. Some authori- 
ties claim to see an improved demand 
for American cars and trucks in the 
making, but it will take a considerable 
upswing to make any dent in the stag- 
nant demand of the Fall. The industry 
has been the most severe sufferer from 
retaliatory tariffs, which explains why 
makers count so little on the overseas 
market, and why as a whole, the in- 
dustry would gain from a lowering of 
tariff walls. 


AILROADS vs. Highway Users. 

Formation of a joint committee 
representing the railroads and highway 
users, promises to be a most construc- 
tive step toward ironing out the con- 
flicts between these two bodies. Gen- 
eral W. W. Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the rail group, 
while Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president 
of General Motors, is chairman for the 
highway users. 

It will be the purpose of this joint 
effort to get unprejudiced facts upon 
which recommendations can be made 
which will be helpful to State legisla- 
tures in the drafting of laws when such 
are needed. Of greatest importance is 
the first agreement between these two 
committees, namely, that, pending their 
examination of facts and their formula- 
tion of conclusions, both sides will re- 
frain from urging or opposing specific 
legislation on this subject for presenta- 
tion before the State Legislatures to 
assemble in January. 


EW Offerings.. By producing a car 

to sell for $1,385 and up, Franklin 
puts on the market the lowest priced 
air-cooled car that has been sold since 
water-cooled cars ran away with the 
market. 

Marmon will concentrate on its six- 
teen-cylinder line for 1933. Prices have 
been reduced as much as $925 on some 
models. 

The first rear-engined car to be made 
commercially in this country, the Bre- 
mac, will be exhibited at the New York 
Show. It is the product of a new com- 
pany and it will be built only on order. 
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The $s in 


Inventions 


The Back-and-Forth Fight of New Materials 
—A Home for $1,500—Why Zinc Lubricates 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


a Register. One of the 
interesting items at the Business 
Show in New York last month was a 
cash register with several novel fea- 
tures. ... One is that you can operate 
it with your little finger. Another is 
one-hand operation which makes it pos- 
sible for a clerk to ring up any amount 
without laying down money taken from 
a customer. A third interesting feature 
is that if a clerk happens to press a 
wrong key, he or ‘she can correct the 
error before the figures are registered. 
(The principle here is that every key 
except the last one is depressed only 
half way; the full pressure on the last 
figure actuates the register mechanism). 

Another interesting point, said to 
have been previously used only on regis- 
ters of much higher price, is what is 
called “target indication.” Instead of 
such an amount as 65c appearing on 
one side of the machine as .05 plus .60, 
the direct figure .65 is shown on both 
sides of the register, and it is not nec- 
essary for the clerk to turn his back on 
the customer in order to get a straight- 
forward amount indication. 

Ease of resetting the register to zero 
is another advantage claimed. 

Incidentally, an interesting construc- 
tion detail of this machine is the use of 
the new flexible finish which permits 
shaping the sheet metal after the finish 
has been applied. 


OTTON for Houses. Quite the most 

startling novelty I have seen at 
any of the recent exhibits is the “Cotton 
House,” the construction of which was 
shown to the members of the Cotton 
Textile Institute at their annual meet- 
ing. 

Imagine a complete house containing 
living and dining rooms, bedrooms, 
kitchen and bath room and a roof sun- 
deck erected and fully equipped with 
standard plumbing—for a cost of $1,500 
or slightly more! 

One’s first impression is that the “cot- 
ton house” will be flimsy. On the con- 
trary, the design puts to practical use 
well-known construction principles in 
such a way that a properly built “cotton 
house” may be at least as sturdy, as 
comfortably-temperatured, and as fire- 
resistant as traditional types of housing 
—and perhaps more so. 

Here’s the idea: The wooden frame- 
work is covered on the outside with ply- 
wood (or other light, strong material). 
Over the plywood goes sturdy canvas 
covered with fire-resistant paint, and 
canvas also covers the inside of the walls 
and the partitions. For heat and sound 
insulation, the inner canvas is backed 
up with bagasse board or another in- 
sulating material, and an aluminum faced 
telt paper. 

Economy in construction is to be 
gained by having these raw materials 





factory-fabricated in large slabs instead 
of being put together on the job. 

Novel as it is and outlandish as it 
may seem to those who have not seen 
the actual highly attractive designs, this 
new housing construction has decided 
commercial possibilities which cannot be 
overlooked. 


OBIN’S Egg Blue? Another hot- 
off-the-griddle example of the bat- 
tle of the materials told about in our 
November Ist issue is the late October 


announcement that fo1 the first time the 


manufacturers ot phenol plastics are 
now able to compete with the urea 
materials (see Forses, October 15, 1931, 
page 33) in making attractive display 
jars for cosmetics and the like. Pre- 
viously, the dark colors of the phenol 
formaldehyde resins have given the 
lighter-colored urea resins the advantage 
as display containers. 

The new phenol compounds are said 
to be the first water and chemical re- 
sisting compounds made in light colors. 


ILING with Zinc. A striking case 

of a metal finding a*new market, 
not to displace another material but to 
increase its usefulness, is that of the 
growing use of zinc oxide lubricants. 

An English researcher, learning that 
when steel touches steel or iron in the 
movement of machinry, minute currents 
of electricity are set up which cause 
oxidation of the bearing surfaces, dis- 
covered also that if tiny particles of zinc 
oxide were suspended in the petroleum 
lubricant this difficulty could be avoided. 
What happens is that a film of zinc 
1/200 millimeter in thickness is deposited, 
or in effect plated, over the bearing sur- 
face. Subsequently, this film prevents 
the contact of steel to steel or steel to 
iron, and the destructive electrical action 
is eliminated. 

About a year and a half ago the new 
lubricant was brought to this country, 
and is now being successfully used in 
washing machines, in automobile gears, 
in wire drawing bearings, in portable 
electric drills, and in various other ways. 
Its life seems to be longer, it induces 
quiet action, maintains a lower tempera- 
ture, and preliminary tests indicate that 
it can cut in two many power losses. 
An interestin,; indirect effect is that it 
makes possible the use of cheaper fer- 
rous materials on machine parts where 
more expensive materials were previ- 
ously necessary on account of the elec- 
trolytic action. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Pensions for 
Employees 


A good job is a better job when 
a pension goes with it. 


Employers are coming to accept 
this view. Employees endorse it 
by the high percentage which en- 
rolls when the plan is on the save- 
as-you-earn basis. 


A sound institution like The Pru- 
dential can fill an important place 
in these modern pension pro- 
grams. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 





HAND TO YOUR SECRETARY 








Please write on my letter- 
soe head to Group Pension De- 
Ta itiee partment, The Prudential 
are Insurance Company, Newark, 
RN. J. Ask them to send a 
& copy of "A Little Book about 
Pensions." 


STRENGTH OF 
/ GIBRALTAR 
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The fastest and most 
exclusive train to -:- 


Califomia 


Only two nights enroute. 


The Santa Fe is the shortest 
line Chicago to Los Angeles. 





You can live very inexpensively this winter 
in California and Southern Arizona. Hotel 
and apartment rates are low. 





A Santa Fe ticket to California 
will take you through PHOENIX 


Mail this coupo 


W.J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System 
1107 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Send booklets, also ‘California 
and Arizona Hotel Rates’ folder. 


Name. 
Address 





























Odd Lots | 


Odd lot buying strengthens | 
your financial holdings, because | 
all of the burden is not on just | 
one stock. | 


Unforeseen conditions might 
affect one stock. With your 
total holdings divided amongst 
eight or ten leading stocks a 
depression in any one of them 
would not materially affect you. 


For safety—diversify your buy- 
ing—buy odd lots! 


Ask for Booklet F. 550 


100 Share Lots | 


John Muir& ©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch O fice—11 West 42nd St. 





























A Constructive Plan 


to Rebuild Capital 


EW investors have definite plans for 
rebuilding depleted capital accounts. 
Waiting for all securities to “come 
back,” or hoping to catch the few spec- 
tacular performers of 1933 will never 
take the place of a constructive program. 


Selecting Right Stocks 


Capital can be rebuilt most successfully 
by the purchase of securities selected for 
their ability to show more rapid gains 
than the general market. Six outstand- 
ing examples of such stocks are analyzed 
in the current UNITED bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin FM-7 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


United Business Service 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


October 27th, 1932 

Ta Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share 

on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of November, 1932 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business the 
31st day of October, 1932. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








Forbes Brings Advertising Re- 
sults Because It Is the Decision 
Market of Business America 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Unchanged——Current Position Technically 
Weak But Long-Swing Holdings Logical 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


INCE our last review, and indeed 
S since the first week of October, the 
market has done practically nothing 
but fluctuate disinterestedly in a narrow 
price range of less than eight points on 
the averages. It is quite probable that 
this lack of interest ard movement will 
be broken following the national election 
but, insofar as technical analysis is based 
upon action of the market itself, there 
can be no great change in our technical 
attitude from that outlined last is:ue. 
Loath as we are to admit it, or accept 
it, we must continue to view the technical 
position of the general market as definitely 
weak, with indications from a_ purely 
technical standpoint still pointing to further 
decline, perhaps even back toward the 
extreme lows of early last Summer. 
Readers are perhaps becoming weary of 
our reiteration of this weak technical 
situation, coupled also with our emphasis 
upon a personal doubt that such bearish 
technical forecasts will actually be allowed 
to materialize. That must remain our gen- 
eral stand, however, as a result of the 
failure of the market to change its own 
position during the past few weeks. 


F this were near the beginning of a 

depression, with the averages back 
even only part way to the 1929 high, we 
should have much more confidence in the 
current weak technical forecast. But it is 
difficult to conceive of these same averages 
fulfilling the prophesied drops from the low 
levels where they now stand. 

Deserting our usual faith in technical 
analysis, therefore, we prefer to hope that 
this will be one occasion when the techni- 
cal forecast will be broken, or the picture 
strengthened by further formation—a pos- 
sibility which we have previously allowed 
at most any time. And it is encouraging 
to note also that numerous bull markets 


have started in the past from just such a 
weak-appearing technical picture as we 
now have. 

For such reasons the wriuer admits con- 
siderable indecision on this current market, 
but if forced to a definite choice, he would 
choose the bullish side if for no other 
reason than that :tocks can hardly decline 
below zero and even if the weak technical 
forecast does materialize prices cannot 
recede much further. 


N the other side of the picture, the 

sky is the limit for upward movement, 
and it thus stands to reason that, leaving 
out all rational analysis, the only logical 
direction of major movement for the long- 
swing future is one of advance rather than 
of decline. . 

This is perhaps a rather crude return 
to the law of charce and averages, but con- 
sideration, from time to time, of such 
fundamentals should do us no harm, espe- 
cially when they fit in rather closely with 
more scholarly paths of analysis. 


OR the long swing, therefore, we shall 

continue to favor the long side of the 
market, with commitments weeded out to 
leave perhaps 30 per cent. cash reserve in 
anticipation of some further rear-term re- 
action. For the short-swing speculator we 
continue our opposite stand of withholding 
large purchases until the close of the year. 
For those traders who sold on our advice 
in the October Ist issue, we can allow con- 
tinuation of short commitments with stop- 
loss orders reduced still further to the in- 
termediate tops of October 20th. 

We should not be surprised at an inter- 
mediate recovery following the election but 
hardly think it should extend beyond those 
intermediate tops mentioned above. 

—November 3rd, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
Rates on request. 


sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


rT™,HE LOGICAL PROBABILITY, in 

our opinion, lies in a fair recovery 
of prices for perhaps a fortnight or 
more following the national elections, 
but thereafter we should expect prices 
to reverse once more in preparation for 
the convening of Congress and the 
dreaded possibilities of that meeting. 
Incidentally, it is the writer’s opinion 
that final adjournment of this coming 
session of Congress will signal a new 
lease on life for business and the gen- 
eral security markets. 


N IMPORTANT OBSERVATION 

is perhaps timely with respect to 
the seasonal, or better than seasonal, 
improvement which has been witnessed 
in various lines during the late Summer 
and early Autumn months. The most 
important question, of course, is whether 
this improvement is the real signal for 
long-term betterment, or is merely a 
temporary recovery, occasioned by 
minor replacement demands which will 
soon have run their course. 

The writer is by no means bearish on 
the long-swing prospects, but it is only 
reasonable to call attention to at least 
one point where recent buying seems 
to have run far ahead of current needs, 
and perhaps to have distorted the gen- 
eral picture into one of too great prom- 
ise. This is in the coal industry, where 
production has risen by leaps and 
bounds, has gone up far beyond its 
usual seasonal increment and has prac- 
tically equalled the high production 
levels of a year ago. 

Perhaps a portion of this demand is 
genuine, and from improving business, 
but our own guess is that many large 
consumers are beginning to scent the 
possibility of a coal or railroad strike 
late this Winter, and are laying in sur- 
plus supplies. If this is the case, then 
the rather spectacular advance in rail- 
road trafficis also discounted, since much 
of that improvement has been due to the 
gains shown in loadings of coal. If such 
surmise is correct, of course, the further 
indications are for rather sharp reac- 
tion in such series before the end of the 
year. The results would be particularly 
important for the railroad security 
group, since traffic has already passed 
its seasonal peak in this category. 


HE MOTOR OUTLOOK continues 

mixed and somewhat befogged by 
new models, constantly lowering prices, 
limited consumer demand at the mo- 
ment, and further shrinkage of sales 
profit to nearer the vanishing point. 
Despite the lack of enthusiasm in the 
current and near-term outlook, how- 
ever, we remain definitely bullish on the 
general motor field for long-swing in- 
vestment, and again advise the gradual 
accumulation, on a scale down, of a 
varied line of motor stocks in any well- 
rounded portfolio, looking forward to 
very worth-while enhancemert at some 
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almost certain period in the next five 
years when this great industry shall 
have come once more into its own. 


HE COMING MOTOR BOOM 

may take only six months, or it 
may conceivably take four or five years, 
to develop, but no one who meditates 
seriously on the continued necessity of 
motor transportation, and on the lim- 
itations of the life for any car, no mat- 
ter what make or how good the care, 
can deny the probability of such a boom 
in the comparatively near future. 

For the more expensive makes, there 
are still plenty of people who really 
have the money to buy a new car but 
are simply holding off until general psy- 
chology improves and they are satisfied 
that the gray streaks in the East are 
veritably the dawn. For the popular- 
priced makes there are even greater 
arguments, for even though the depres- 
sion continue, or living standards re- 
main reduced, for a while, the average 
family stands in virtual necessity of a 
new car about every five years. 

At least three of those years have 
passed already, even for the late pur- 
chaser in 1929. For the man who bought 
his last car previous to that year, the 
day of reckoning, or of a new purchase, 
cannot be much longer delayed. And 
the low-priced car is, of course, the 
answer to this pocket-book problem. 

And, incidentally, the writer would 
be far from surprised if the motor in- 
dustry should prove finally to be the 
real and basic lever by which American 
industry shall raise itself out of this 
current depression. 

The motor favorites, in the writer’s 
opinion, constitute, therefore, the lead- 
ers in the low-priced field, such as 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Hud- 
son, etc. Other automobile issues with 
satisfactory future prospects might in- 
clude Studebaker, Hupp, Willys-Over- 
land and Nash. 


NEW CHEAP CAR is promised 

in ever-widening fields these days, 
with almost all of the important com- 
panies rushing to get into this lucrative 
business before it is too late. Chrysler 
seems to have scored another good bet 
in the new six-cylinder Plymouth, just 
coming out, but the advance dope 
claims much for the new cheap car 
which Continental Motors will place on 
the market within the next month or 
so. Gossip goes that the new car, al- 
though an assembled job, will carry 
a Red Seal motor and that the finished 
car, with plenty of refinements, will 
sell for under $300. 

Merely on the basis of popular favor 
when the new model is actually an- 
nounced, the speculator might consider 
Continental Motors for a_ short-turn, 
though we still lean toward Chrysler or 
General Motors, for more conservative 
speculation. 








Is knowledge of 


Which Security to 
Buy 





as important as 


The Right Method 
of Trading? 


Do you think that anyone really 
knows specific securities that are 
better than the known good stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change? Do you have to pay any- 
one to tell you that these are good 
stocks? Certainly not. This is 
common knowledge. 


What is not generally known is the 
REAL technical position and action of 
these stocks from which knowledge you 
can tell WHEN to buy, WHEN to sell, 
when to stay out of the market. And 
that is the way to use the function of 
trading for your protection and profit. 
This intelligent way of regarding the 
business of investing is dealt with clearly 
and courageously in an article by a 
member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service entitled—“How 
To Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth—Through Trading.” 


It has probably done more to help peo- 
ple divest their minds of the fallacies and 
half truths which are really responsible 
for their losses—and to give them a 
working grasp of the positive philosophy 
which makes for success in investing 
than any piece of writing that we 
know of. 


Methods That Protect 
and Produce Results 


This article shows that you need not 
wait to enjoy the benefits of correct in- 
vestment management—it shows why you 
need not fear further market declines or 
even possible failures on the part of cor- 
porations—but, on the contrary, how you 
can put these methods to work for your 
protection and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will send 
you “How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth—Through Trad- 
ing” without obligation. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, 
Inc. 
1546 Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 
Send me, without obligation, article 
“How To Protect Your Capital and Ac- 


celerate Its Growth—Through Trading.” 
F-8 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 841 $41 $4.54 S198 9m Air Reduction.......<...6<.6. $3 2235 aes Bb- on 6314- 30% 56 49 
No 4,153 21 Nil Wi. 9m Alleshany Corp... occas esa 57- 1; ’29-'31 3K%- 0% 2 bees 
No 2,402 90 Se Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 64; °24.31  881%4- 42 Ys 74 «#882 
No 1,312 33 0.96 Ni, 9m Allis Chalmers ...6. 00.000. me 200- 10; ’20-’31* 1534- 9 aan 
25 2,474 58 5: eer (tog 1 Oh S| ee 4 158- 39; ’27-31 73%- 2056 52 7.7 
No 600 129 Nil® Nil®é Amer. Car & Foundry..... ar 116- 4; ’25-’31 17 - 3% 9 bce, 
No 1,656 43 Nil* Nil Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 6; ’25-31 i = ‘2 8 eo 
No 1,061 5 (i rr American International..... we 150. S: Zesi 12 - 2% 7 _— 
No 768 79 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... re 145- 5; ’23-’31 15%4- 35% 8 ad 
No 10,155 14 OOS «tp wa American Radiator......... ree 55. 5+ 729-31 12%4- 3% 7 caw 
25 1,672 36 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ss 144- 7; ’29-’31 18%4- 11 _ 
No 1,830 48 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 293- 17; ’22-31*  27%- ou 15 ~— 
100 450 173 af 8 => ucons Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 34; ’22-’31 3914- 13 24 8.3 
100 18658 144 9.05 5O2.9-m Amer: DEL Dehs wavs as ss 9 310-112; ’22-’31 13734- 70% 104 8.8 
25 3,077 36 ne American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 235. 64; °24.’31* 8934- 44 69 8.7 
100 400 19 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Woolen............ ai 166- 2; ’20-’31 10 - 1% 5 hs 
50 8,677 58 1, rr Amaconda, Copper... ........ =f 175- 9; "24731" 193%%- 3 9 as 
25 2,000 25 mee. - sewer é Armour of If, “A” .......5..: ss 27- 1; ’25-’31 2%4- 0% 2 sds 
No 589 28 2.02> Nil> Assoc. Dry Goods......... a 76- 5; ’25-’31 nN’. 3 7 ae 
100 2,422 268 6.97 Nil, 8m Atchison, Topeka & S.F... .. 298- 79; °24-’31 94 - 17% 44 bi 
100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 8 m_ Atlantic Coast Line........ ee 208-25; 22-31 44 ~ 9% 22 de 
25 2,697 51 0.19 1.58,9m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 14. 8: *Z5.'31* 21K%- 8% 17 5.9 
No 203 86 17.64 Nil, 9 m Auburn Automobile........ 4v 514- 60; ’28-31 15134- 2834 42 17.5 
No 843 46 Nil Nilé Baldwin Locomotive ....... ni 67- 4; 729-31 2 = 2 7 
100 2,563 137 0.56 Nil, 8m _ Baltimore & Ohio.......... as 145- 14; ’23-’31 213%- 334 13 

5 2,258 27 Nil | ee ee eee ae 56- 4; ’22-'31 7 = 3% 5 Ko 
20 439 43 4.75 3.25,9 m  Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101= 37’; °23-'31 45 - 29% 40 7.4 
No 2,098 11 0.74 Nil, 9 m_ Bendix Aviation........... Ae 104- 12; ’29-’31 - 1834- 4% 12 ste 
No ‘3,200 138 Nil Nil, 9 m_ Bethlehem Steel............ ve 141- 473. "23:'31 295%- 7% 18 er 
25 4.395 32 S00 i «sere Borden Company.......... 2 187- 35; ’25-'31 431%- 20 27 7.3 
No 770 68 8.098 7.448 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. .. S2- 9s 723.31 50%- 11% 22 dios 
No 740 89 7.64 3.68, 6 m Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 56; ’24-31 8914. 46 77 6.5 
No 4,867 7 0.82 0.08, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 10; ’25-’31* 13%4- 6% 10 8.0 
No 971 39 0.09¢ Nile Calitornia Packing......... oy 85- 8; ’26-31 19 - 4% 12 Ahk 
No 512 16 3.34 0.76,9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 10; ’26-’31 1S 2.16 10 iis 
100 191 194 ete OR Be Be nists cs ccaascane 515- 14; ’22°31  6534- 16% 41... 
No 1,123 45 Me. |! | Saeseen Gerre Ge Paseo... is... sc .ces es 120- 10; ’20-31 15%4- 3% 8 ab 
No 1,800 50 3.60 2.55,9 m Chesapeake Corp........... 2 112. 14; 27°31 2034- 4% 14° 143 
25 7,655 50 3.47 2.01,9 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-’31* 314%- 9% 24 10.3 
No 4,404 22 0.48 Nil. 9m Chrysler Corp............. 1 141- 11; ’25-'°31 2134- 5 15 63 
No 1,000 15 11.82 B09. Gt . GOCGNGOI 65s wciiesiewie-s-0;0.5400 8a 181- 41; ’22~31* 120 - 74% 90 8.9 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ~ 96- 6; ’20-’31* 14%- 2% 8 
No 11,610 18 1.42 1.098 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141. 11; °2631* 21 - 4% 14 72 
No 1,000 20 1.80 0.44,9 m Commercial Credit......... ss 71- 8; ’25-'31 li = 3% 5 - 
No 33,673 5 0.40 0.24) Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3: *29-31 5% 15% 3 ae 
No 11477 59 4.94 4.36 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; '23-'31*  683%4- 31% 57 71 
No 14,218 208 a =F rane Consolidated Otl......c.s es om 46- 4; ’22-’31* 9 - 4 7 
No 1,733 46 3.27 2.58 Continental Can........... 2 134- 30; 20°31 41 -17% 32 63 
No 4,743 29 Nil 0.02,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 4 63- 5% “21231 9%. 35% 6 : 
25 2,530 34 3.54 2.04,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 35; ’2631 5536-2434 50 60 
100 450 162 Nil Nil, 6m Crueible Steel... .. 0.0.05. 122- 20; ’21-’31 234%4- 6. 12 
10 1,000 26 Nil ...e.. Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-31 3%- 0% 2 = 2. 

1 6521 4 Nil Nil, 6m Curtiss-Wright ............ im 30- 1; ’29-’31 3%- 0% 2 
No 504 63 Nil8 Nilé Davison Chemical.......... = 81- 3; ’20-31* l4- 
100 516 217 0.02 Nil, 6 m Delaware & Hudson....... 6 230- 64; 31 one. P| Pe 94 
50 1,689 = 92 0.65 Nil, 8m Del., Lack., & Western..... A 173. 17; °22"31  45%- 8% 32 
No 1,050 21 1.29 0.75,6m Diamond Match........... 1 255- 10; °19-31*  19%- 12 7 59 
No 3502 19 5.55 219.6m Drug, Inc................. 4 126- 42: 28-31 57 - 23 34 «11.8 
20 «10,938 35 4.25 1.37,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 503- 50; ’22-31* 5934- 22 36 5.5 
No 2,256 58 OY ie Eastman Kodak........... 3 265:- 70: °22- 77%- 35! 
No 894 16 4.03 1.38,9m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 174- 50: R31 30%. rs: y 8 
No 3,316 29 2.01 0.233 Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 9; ’25-’31 im « 2% 9 
100 1,511 122 rer 4 2 ener ai 94- 5: 23°31 113% 2 eae 
No 391 =110 0.14 Nil? General Asphalt........... oi OF. 9: 2031 5i4- 434- 
No 28846 14 1.33 0.34,9m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22: ’26-’31* 64. HY 1) 23 
No 5276 11 3.44 1.97,9m General Foods............ 2 137.. 28; '26-31*  40%4- 195% 30 6.7 
10 43,500 16 2.01 0.08,9 m General Motors........... 1 282- 21; ’25-"31* 245%- 7% rs 6.1 
No 324 20 336 0.46,6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; ’25-’31 285%- 6% 20 5.0 
No 2,000 1 1.24 1.75,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; 27-31 2414- 10% 17 5.7 
No 1,799 14 i ar 2" ES aren 1.60 82. 14; ’28-’31 20%- 8% 18 8.9 
No 1,167 30 Nil Nil, 6m Goodrich, B. F............ vA 109- 3; ’20-31 12%- 2% 6 
No 1437 27 Nil Nil, 6m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 13; 27-31 29%. 5% 16 ... 
No 1738 4 Nil Nil, 9m  Graham-Paige Motors...... os 61- 2; ’25-'31 45%4- 1 2 
100 2.490 164 2.14 Nil. 6m Great Northern Pfd....... - 155- 15: 27°31 25 - 5% 13 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 9 m Gulf States Steel.......... * 26- 4; 25-31 21%- 2% 14 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Fel 
aged 2. oa Soon ge June 30. @? rear | ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. aw * aga oN es py, nang 
8% in cen tg epletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 707_—s Nil $8.73 $4.27,9 m Hershey Chocolate......... $6 144- 26; ’27-’31 83 - 43% 55 10.9 
100 400 $112 3.44 1.09,9 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-31 3034- 8 20 5 
No 1,546 28 Nil Nil, 6 m Hudson Motor............. = 140. 7: °2Z2-3S1 1134- 2% 5 ps 
100 350 112 Dae | hae Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 4; ’22-31 145%- 2% 4 hoe 
No 661 40 11.49 7.16,9 m_ Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 83; '24-'31 117 ~ 52% 92 11.6 
No 4,409 59 ic ners n= Ce ie 1.20 395- 22; ’20-’31* 341%- 10% 23 5.9 
No 14,584 10 0.22 Nil, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... ee 73- 7; ’28-'31 12%- 3% 8 ee 
No 6,400 45 1.20 Ne 6m Ent. Tel & Tel. wn. oc cscec 201- 7; ’23-’31 1534- 2% 10 
No 1,182 10 1.54k 005.9 m Kelvinator Corp.........;. es 91- 5; ’26-’31 103%%- 234 4 yale 
No 9,340 29 | | rere Kennecott Copper.......... i 156. 10; °20—31 19%4- 4% 11 a 
15 5,518 15 ee? eels Ce eee 1 92- 15; ’26-’31 19 - 6% 12 8.5 
No 1,813 28 1.46 074,.6m Kroger Grocery........... 1 145-. 12: °Z4-'°31* 18%- 10 16 6.2 
25 2,377 36 ee Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 40; ’24-’31 671%4- 34% 59 8.2 
No 1,418 38 7.433 437. 9's tees WBisasccecceciwss S 96- 14; ’23-’31 373%4- 13% 27 11.1 
25 548 42 3.14 1.43, 9 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit.......: ae. 178- 30; ’24-’31*  363%%- 16% 23 9.1 
No 1,909 23 (37, |< re oir Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.20 47- 10; ’24-731 183%- 9 14 aa 
No 300 55 6.51 2.23, 6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104. 38; ’28-’31 62%4- 28 45 8.4 
No 788 63 Nil Ni, 9m. Mack Prick... 6...ccs.ecs 1 242- 12; ’20-’31 2834- 10 21 48 
No 1,438 44 4.81 3.63> SE Ee: neers 2u 382. 50; ’25-"31* 60%4- 17 42 9.5 
No 1,858 39 Nil Nil, 6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... AN: 62- 5; ’20-’31 8%- 33% 6 a 
100 828 93 Nil Nil, 8m Missouri Pacific........... 101=. 6; °22-31 ll - 1% 6 
No 4,514 23 Nil Nil, 9 m Montgomery Ward........ 400- 6; ’26-’31* 16%4- 3Y% iz 
No 2,700 20 1.78? 027,9m Nash. Motors... ..0..s60. l 119- 15; ’26-’31 1934- 8 15 6.8 
10 6,286 17 2.86 1.76,9 m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237: 36% "23-31" 467%- 20% 39 7.6 
No 1,190 20 0.69 Nil, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A”... .. 149- 7; ’26-'31 1834- 6% 10 a 
No 6,255 15 3.47 1.05,6 m Nat. Dairy Products...... 2 134- 20; ’24-’31 3134- 14% 19 10.3 
100 310 212 <. (Lt orre pC ee re 5 210- 63; ’20-’31* 92 - 45 74 6.7 
No 5,448 19 1.67 156 Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 10; ’26-'31 203%- 6% 15 6.2 
100 4993 153 0.49 Nil, 8 m New York Central......... ste 257- 25; ’26-"31 365%- 834 25 ae 
100 L573 121 3.05 Nil,9 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 14; ’24-’31 315%- 17 ae 
100 1,406 243 14.39 6.41,9 m Norfolk & Western........ 8 290-105: °2531 135° =~ 57 97 8.2 
No 6,825 32 3.29 2.42k North American........... 10r 187- 26; ’26-731 4314- 1334 29 10.0 
25 6,236 28 2.79 1.09,6 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 29; ’23-’31* 37 - 16% 28 7.1 
No 15.000 4 Nil Nil, 6 m Packard Motors........... P 163- 4; ’22-’31* 5%4- 1% 3 ae 
No 3,161 40 2.01 Nil, 3 m Paramount Publix......... SY 154- 5; ’20-31 114%- 1% 4 bie 
50 13,163 89 1.51 0.35.8 m Pennsyivania RK. R......... - 110. 16° °22-"31 233%- 6% 15 ae 
100 450 129 Nil Nil, 9 m Pere Marquette............ es 260. 4: *26.731 18 - 1% 7 coe 
No 5,503 30 3.85 1.85,6 m_ Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 138- 32; ’27-’31 60 - 28 48 6.5 
No 3,820 81 0.61 Nil, 6 m Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 200- 15; ’21-’31 28 - 10% 21 14.3 
No 13,131 Nil Nil Nil, 6 m Radio Corporation......... Ey: 425- 6; ’24.’31* 13%4- 2Y% 7 Bee 
No 1,338 7 0.114 Nil. 3 m Remington-Rand, Inc....... om cs Aria ag | 7Y%- 1 4 a 
10 9,000 16 ae 0té«éswtw ws Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 32; ’29-’31 40%- 26% 31 9.7 
No 4,921 38 2.47 Nil, 7m Sears Roebuck ............ rs 198- 39; ’27-’31 37H%- YK 19 ie 
25 31,745 28 ere Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.40 48- 8; ’24-’31 12%- 5% 10 8.0 
25 3,256 24 2:53 2.14 Southern Cal. Fdison...... Z 92- 28; ’27-'31 3234- 15% aa 7.4 
100 3,724 176 1.92 Nil, 8 m Southern Pacific........... es 158- 26; ’22-’31 375%- 6% 21 a 
100 1,298 179 Nil Nil, 8 m Southern Railway.......... bis 165... 6% "22-31 18%4- 2% 9 maid 
No 12,664 4 1.08 085,99 m Standard Brands .......... i.20 9. 10+ *26.'31 17%- 8% 15 7.4 
No 2,162 67 3.88 2.388 Standard Gas & Electric... 2 244- 25; ’25-31 344%4- 7% 18 iA IB 
No = 13,103 44 | 0.53, 6 m Standard Oil of California... 2 82. 23> *26-"31 31%- 15% 25 8.0 
25 25,735 51 Ue ie Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 85- 26; ’22-’31 373%%- 19% 31 6.5 
10 L273 16 Nil Nil, 9 m Stewart-Warner .......... 2 126- 5; ’20-31 84- 1% 5 Ae 
No 1,905 38 0.21 Nil, 9m Studebaker Corp.......... 98- 9; ’24-'31 133%4- 2% 5 Sy 
25 9,850 40 re Texas. Corporation......... 1 75- 10: °26231 18%- 9% 17 72 
No 2,540 13 3.52 1.79,9 m@ Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85. 20> *262'31 2634- 12 21 9.5 
No 2,412 18 1.06 0.17,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 154- 16; ’22-’31* 23 « (435 ia 6 |. Ja 
No 23,659 6 ee Se eck cc rr sis G7- 23° 231 7%- 2% 5 a 
No 675 Kf 1.79 Nil, 9 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 0.50 182- 13; ’23-'31* 243%. 7% 16 3.1 
25 4,386 38 0.70 0.63, 9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 11; ’24-'31 153%- 12 8.5 
No 2223. 213 9.93 206,6m Union Pacific ............ 6 298- 70: ’24-’31 9414- 27% 66 9.2 
No 2,082 14 1.04 0.28, 6 m United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 10; ’29-’31 34%- 6% 25 Seis 
No . 14,520 Ki! 0.76 0.33, 9 m United Corporation........ 0.40 76~ 70: *20231 14 - 3% 10 4.0 
No 2,925 68 2.32 051,,6m, Walled Prats... 0552. 220. 2 159- 17; ’26-’31 323%%- 10% 20 10.0 
No 23,254 13 1.46 1.38 United Gas Improvement... 1.20 60- 15; ’29-’31 22 - 9% 19 6.5 
No 374 81 Nil 0.09,6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 20; ’22-’31 36%4- 13% 26 bis 
No 397 16 Nil Na. Om U.S. Bertier... cnc. sags es Si- 2: *2/-31 7%4- 1% 5 rae 
20 600 43 0.49 Nil, 6 m_ U.S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 300- 10; ’22-’31* 18%- 7% 14 14.3 
No 854 56 0.52 Nil,9 m_ U. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 5; ’25-’31 1134- 2 7 ios 
No 1,464 16 Nil Nad, Gan UU, S, FABBS. s scccssa suas , C7... 83. "22-351 10%- 1% 5 
100 8,703 199 Nil Ne, Ota 1. 5S. Sieelcosccccccadeur 262- 36; ’20-'31 52%- 21% 37 
100 1,045 192 571 0.02,6 m Western Union............ a 272- 38; ’22-’31 50 -. 12% 30 Rn 
No 3,126 18 1.01 0.19,6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 11; ’27-’31 18%- 9% 14 iz 
50 2,586 81 Nil Nil, 9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... a 295= Ze * "Ee-31 4314- 155% 27 ce 
10 9,750 17 1 | ree Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 35; ’26-’31 455%4- 22 38 6.6 
*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended Januar ; 6 4 A 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Tose ended Pe Mi 31. (k) yon" pee Pa Me ge Ay gk S is ded) = po g Mercenary 


(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 


{q) Before charges for depletion. 
3% in common stock. 





FORBES for 


A Sound List of Industrial 
Preferred Stocks 


By PAUL CLAY 





N times of political 
| or commercial un- 

certainty, investors 
naturally desire to place 
their funds in sound and 
stable securities regard- 
ing which they need 
have no worry. High 
grade short term bonds 
and notes offer both the 
soundness and the sta- 
bility, but they do not 


Stock 


American 
Corn 
Gold Dust 


Allied Chemical 
American Can 
Tobacco 
Products 


National Biscuit 
Procter & Gamble.............. 5 100 


*For 3 years only 


Statistics on the Preferred List 


Div. 
Rate 


Approx. 

Price 
116 
120 
114 
130 
90 
133 


Yield 
6.01% 
5.82 
5.24 
5.38 
6.67 
5.24 
5.00 


Refining 


Earned 5-Year Ave. 
1931 
$48.19 
37.66 
87.64 
42.84 
57.45 
79.53 
130.97 


are far above the lowest 
of the current year. 
The yield now aver- 
ages about 5.62 per cent. 
and this is a good re- 
turn, especially in such 
a cheap money market. 

In normal course of 
events the cheapness of 
money should result in 
continued expansion of 
the bank holdings of in- 


Earns, 

$63.05 
45.62 
63.34 
50.94 
97.02* 
79.17 

163.91 





offer a_ satisfactory 

yield; and there is a 

limit beyond which most investors are not 
willing to go into sacrificing yield for the 
purpose of attaining stability. 

There is, however, one class of securities 
particularly adapted to the needs of the 
middle ground conservative investor who 
desires safety along with a fair yield; and 
this class consists of high grade preferred 
stocks. In general, this group offers the 
safety of good bonds together with yield 
a shade higher than good bonds and a 
great deal higher than high grade short 
term bonds. 


OR are investors willing to make a 
total sacrifice of prospects of profit; 
and short term obligations do not offer any 
such prospects, if they are high grade. 
They are safe as against depreciation, but 
by the same rule, they do not appreciate 
more than fractions of a point no matter 
how strongly the stock and bond markets 
may advance. Preferred industrials, how- 
ever, offer very substantial profits on the 
principal, especially when bought in times 
of unsettlement. Indeed, if they are bought 
on sharp breaks even in a bull market, they 
often show profits of 10 to 20 points. 
How favorably they compare with good 
bonds in respect to stability and safety, is 
graphically shown by 
the accompanying chart. 


however, is precisely what these stocks 
have shown for many years past. 
Referring always to the mean prices, 
and not to the yearly lowests or highests, 
these preferred industrials advanced 
nearly 13 points from 1926 to 1928 as 
compared with only 2 points for the 40 
bonds; and yet from 1926 to 1932, they 
declined only 9 points as compared with 
20 points for the bonds. From 1928 to 
1930, they gained more than 2 points 
while the bonds lost 2 points. From 1930 
to 1931, they declined only 8 points as 
compared with 10 points for the bonds; 
and although they fell more rapidly than 
bonds during the first half of 1932, their 
average 1932 prices compare more favor- 
ably with the previous six years taken 
as a whole than do the bond prices. Thus 
the more one looks at this chart, the 
more impressed he becomes with the 
merits of these preferred industrials. 


b hinane yields are not high and should 
not be, in view of their investment 
quality. Even now they are selling about 
4 points below the highest of 1932 or 18 
points below the highest of 1930. Thus 


there is still a reasonable prospect of 


profits on the principal even though they 


vestment securities ; and 

as this expansion pro- 
ceeds, after it has absorbed the most at- 
tractive bond issues, attractive on the basis 
ef yield and safety together—it is likely 
to begin absorbing high grade preferred 
stocks. Thus it should not be very many 
months before the prices of these stocks 
begin to gravitate toward a strictly in- 
come basis—which ought to foreshadow 
some worth while appreciation. 

Nor are there any mysteries about the 
high quality and stability of these pre- 
ferred industrials. Examination of the bal- 
ance sheets discloses that the amounts of 
preferred stock outstanding are much 
smaller as a rule than the amounts of net 
working capital on hand. Still further, the 
preferred stock issues are very small as 
compared with either total capitalization 
or plant values. Besides this their average 
earnings are equal to $80 per share per 
annum. Here, then, we have a surprising 
situation, surprising at least to those who 
have not studied it; for these stocks are 
highly secured in three different ways 
which do not overlap each other. Firstly, 
they are amply secured by plants and phy- 
sical property; secondly, -they are also 
amply secured by net quick assets on hand; 
and thirdly, they are abundantly secured 
by a great earning power which typically 

_amounts to about 12 
times dividend require- 





The exhibit comprises 
the mean annual prices 
of these seven preferred 


PED. 
STOCK 


PRICE STABILITY o te PREFERRED PORTFOLIO | pon 
PRICES (MEAN PRICES of DOW-JONES BOND AVERAGE aza’ Che ABOVE PREFERRED LIST COMPARED) PRICES 


ments. 


LLIED Chemical 





130 
industrials, based upon 


the yearly highests and 
lowests, and _ contrast- 


a 


= ~ 


a 


PFD. STOCK 


ee 


100 
| +% preferred is out- 
standing to the amount 
of $39,284,900 and at the 





ed with the mean an- 
nual prices of 40 good 
bonds computed in the 
same manner. Of these 
40 bonds, three-fourths 


a *. 
BOND \, 
PRICES 


end of 1931 the net 
working capital of the 
company was more than 
$143,000,000, or nearly 
four times the amount 





are high grade—so that 
one would not think it 
possible that any group 
of stocks could show 




















of the preferred stock. 
The real estate, plants 
and equipment are car- 
ried on the balance 














equal stability. This, 1926 
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sheet at $223,068,894 and 
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NOVEMBER 15, 1932 


the management has the reputation for 
being conservative. Earnings per share 
reached their maximum in 1929 at $76.88; 
but even the 1931 earnings, if they were 
made by a common stock and if dividend 
payments were proportionate thereto, 
would make this stock worth nearly $500 
per share. 

The lowest 1932 price of 9614 compares 
with the 1921 lowest of 83—so that not- 
withstanding that common stocks sold far 
below the 1921 prices, this preferred is- 
sue, like others, held well above them. 
The highest record was made in 1928 at 
12754. Dividends of $7 per share have 
been continuously paid since 1922 inclu- 
sive. The stock has a preference as to 
assets and dividends, is cumulative, and in 
the event of dissolution, is entitled to par 
and accrued dividends. It is redeemable at 
the option of the company at any time at 
120 and dividends on 30 days’ notice. 

MERICAN Can preferred is an issue 
£% of $41,233,300, while the net working 
capital of the company at the end of 1931 
was $36,573,333, and the plants, real estate 
and construction are carried on the balance 
sheet at $142,202,041. Earnings made their 
high record in 1930 at $55.50 per share, 
and this compares with $9.77 in 1921 when 
the recent low record of earnings was 
made. Accordingly the preferred stock 
made a low record of 7634 in 1921, whereas 
the 1932 low record was 931%. The highest 
price for the stock was, curiously enough, 
made in 1931 at 15214. In most instances, 
these preferred issues made their highests 
in 1930, and not in 1929; for in 1930 in- 
vestors had a much higher regard for 
income than they did in 1929, when appre- 
ciation and plenty of it was what everyone 
wanted and expected. 

The stock is non-callable; and voting 
control is evenly divided between the pre- 
ferred and common. There are six times 
as many common shares as preferred out- 
standing, but each preferred share has 6 
votes. From 1904 to 1912 the stock paid 
$5 each year; and since then it has paid 
$7 every year in addition to making large 
payments in 1913 and 1917, which served 
to pay off the accumulated dividends due. 
Thus the dividend record is a splendid one. 


A MERICAN TOBACCO preferred is 
~* an issue of $52,699,700; and the net 
working capital of the corporation at the 
end of last year was more than $135,000,- 
000, while its plants, real estate, stocks and 
bonds and amounts due from affiliated com- 
panies totalled about $100,000,000, none of 
these stocks being included among current 
assets. The total assets are equivalent to 
$290,000,000 in excess of the current lia- 
bilities. 

This stock has continuously paid divi- 
dends of $6 since 1905. It has a prefer- 
ence as to cumulative dividends at this 
rate; and in case of liquidation the stock 
1s entitled to par and accrued dividends. 
Its par value is $100 as compared with $25 
tor the common, but each preferred share 
has 4 votes. The high record price was 
made in 1931 at 132; and the 1932 lowest 
of 954% compares with 86 in 1921 and 8514 
in 1920, 

Corn Products preferred is an issue of 
$25,000,000; and this compares with a net 
working capital of more than $46,000,000 



































Dividend Notice 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 93 of 75 cents per share, payable 
November 15, 1932, to stockholders of record October 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 101 of $1.50 per share, payable 
October 15, 1932, to stockholders of record September 30, 1932. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 





PACIFIC LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 


Gross REVENUE . ees 
Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes 
Net Income Berore Bonp INTEREST 
Deduct Bond Interest 

Net Income Arter Bonp INTEREST . 


Deduct 
Depreciation 
Amortization 


Ended September 30 


1932 
$47,049,527.63 
25,001,613.66 
22,047,913.97 
5,468,620.75 


16,579, 293.22 


7,234, 997.68 
278,541.49 


Net Income BeroreE DIviIDENDS ON 


PREFERRED STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Deduct 
Dividends on 


Subsidiaries . 


Dividends on 


Common Stock . 


9,065,754.05 
Preferred Stock of 
1,862,838.79 
Minority Interest in 
360.80 


Net Income ror Paciric LigHTING 


CORPORATION . i at 
Dividends on Preferred Stock . 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 


903,293.40 
4,825,893.00 
% 1,473,368.06 





Per Share Balance Available for 


Dividends on Common Stock Equals . 


Special Reserve (not included in above report 


of revenue) of amounts collected under cer- 
tain rates in litigation 2 


$1,486,223.97 


1931 
$46,334,845.41 


25,151,753.59 
21,183,091.82 

5,652,604.72 
15,530,487.10 


6,782,479.63 
342,263.54 


8,405.743.93 


1,954,993.99 
664.80 


6,450,085.14 


840,725.67 
-4,825,893.00 
8 783,466.47 





$3.49 


$ 996,712.84 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 432 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 









































In response to many requests, we have arranged to supply 
reprints of the article “Life Insurance—Mother of America,” 


An Opportunity 


written by B. C. Forbes for the Nov. Ist issue of FORBES 


Magazine. 
your imprint on them. 


with quantity and will be sent on request. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


These can be supplied, either with or without 
Prices are arranged in accordance 
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while the funded debt is less than $2,000,- 
000. 

The par values are $100 for the pre- 
ferred and $25 for the common; and each 
preferred share has 4 votes. The pre- 
ferred stock has preference as to assets 
and cumulative dividends, is non-callable 
and in the event of liquidation is entitled 
to par and accrued dividends. It has paid 
$7 regularly for a great many years. 


oie capital stock of the Gold Dust 
Corporation is carried on the balance 
sheet at $16,390,036 and consists of 61,160 
no par shares of $6 cumulative, converti- 
ble preferred stock, together with 1,817,902 
shares of no par common stock; and thus 
the balance sheet carries both stock issues 
as one lump sum. If we regard the pre- 
ferred as being worth $100 per share, 
which is its liquidating value—then the 
issue amounts to only $6,116,000. As con- 
trasted with this small issue, the net work- 
ing capital at the end of 1931 was $14,183,- 
819 and the net value of land, buildings and 
equipment was $11,280,625. 

This stock has a preference as to assets 
and dividends; is cumulative; and is re- 
deemable at $116 per share and accrued 
dividends upon 60 days’ notice. In the 
event of liquidation or dissolution, it is 
entitled to $100 per share and accrued 
dividends. Until December 31, 1934, it is 
convertible share for share into common 
stock. 

National Biscuit preferred is an issue 
of $24,804,500 and this compares with a 
net working capital at the end of 1931 of 
$35,867,983. The balance sheet valuation of 
plants, real estate and machinery, after 
deducting depreciation, is $95,561,609. This 
stock also is fortified in three different 
ways; for its earnings per share show a 
high average and have never shown any 
serious decline in recent years. They 











INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 

Ask for J-6 


100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 
GisHoim @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















AND 


COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 


servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Member New York Stock Exchange } 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















reached their maximum in 1930 at $92.24, 
and the low figure of 1920 was $22.35. 

The stock has a preference as to cumu- 
lative dividends at the rate of $7 per share, 
but is not entitled to any further divi- 
dend. In liquidation, it is entitled to $100 
and accrued dividends, but nothing more. 
These provisions were adopted in March, 
1930, by means of an amendment to the 
charter approved by the stockholders. Each 
share is entitled to 7 votes and the stock 
is not callable. 

The high record price was made in 1931 
at 153%4; and the 1932 lowest of 101 com- 
pares with low records of 105 in 1921 and 
103% in 1920. 


HE $5 preferred stock of Procter & 

Gamble is an issue ot $17,156,900, 
while the $8 preferred stock, which we are 
not here discussing, is a very small issue 
of only $2,250,000. The net working capi- 
tal amounts to more than $79,000,000 and 
the land, buildings and equipment are car- 
ried at more than $81,000,000. The earn- 
ings of the stock are enormous, showing a 
5-year average of $164. They made their 
high record in 1928 at more than $185 per 
share. 

The $8 preferred has a first preference; 
and this $5 preferred has a second prefer- 
ence as to cumulative dividends. It is re- 
deemable at 115 on 60 days’ notice to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939, and is entitled to 115 and 
dividends in the event of liquidation. 


Sees Sound Recovery Ahead 


UGH W. LONG, president of Dis- 

tributors Group, Inc., sponsors of 
North American Trust Shares, tells 
FORBES : 

“Four facts should be noted at this 
time: (1) Investment houses have been 
growing increasingly 
conscious of the mis- 
take many of them 
made in 1929 when 
they abandoned their 
true professional 
function and turned 
prophet; (2) devel- 
opment of the group 
security idea has 
Long made evident te 
thousands of investors the necessity for 
investment programs, diversification, 
reasonable long-range objectives, re- 
search and expert supervision; (3) new 
sources of supply of securities for deal- 
ers without the necessity for making 
a commitment in advance of sale, has 
placed investment houses in a _ better 
position to make investment recom- 
mendations based entirely upon the in- 
dividual requirements of the client; (4) 
there is every evidence that an interest 
in high-grade equities is one of the most 
powerful latent forces in the investment 
field to-day. 

“Investment houses to-day are no 
longer willing to play the role of the 
physician who permits his patients to 
prescribe for themselves; investors much 
more generally recognize the need for 
sound planning. 


“There seems little room for doubt 
that we are on the road to recovery 


and sound reconstruction in the security 
field.” 


Hugh W. 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Tact, No Less 


A renowned public speaker tells this 
story of himself. After he had lectured 
to the members of a literary society he 
was presented a substantial check by the 
secretary. He refused it, and requested 
that it be used for some charitable pur- 
pose. Then the secretary said: 

“May we use it for our own special 
fund?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the well-known 
speaker, “what is your fund for?” 

To which the secretary answered: 

‘To aid us in getting better speakers 
next year.”—$5 prize to W. A. Adams, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Good News for Creditors 
The following story appeared in a re- 


cent bulletin of the Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association: 
“The doctor coughed gravely. ‘I am 


sorry to tell you,’ he said, looking down at 
the man in the bed, ‘that there is no doubt 
you are suffering from smallpox.’ 

“The patient turned on his pillow and 
looked up at his wife. 

“Julia,” he said in a faint voice, ‘if 
any of my creditors call, tell them that at 
last I am in a position to give them some- 
thing.’ ” 


Appearances 


A philanthropic woman was visiting a 
lunatic asylum. There was one old man 
there who roused her special compassion. 

“How long have you been here, my 
poor man?” she asked. 

“Twelve years.” 

After several more questions she passed 
on, and her guide informed her that the 
old man was the medical superintendent. 

“T’m so sorry, doctor,” she cried, hurry- 
ing back. “I’ll never judge by appear- 
ances again.”—Exchange. 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, should enclose stamped, 
addressed envelope. 





San Francisco, California 
November 1, 1932 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend No. 27 of 50 cents per share was de- 
clared on the outstanding stock of this corpora- 
tion payable on December 15, 1932, to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
ge a at the close of business on November 
15, 2932. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











